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2am and Price’s American History 
First Book (1492-1763) 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jr., Ph:D., Principal, and 
GERTRUDE A. PRICE, Teacher, Public School No. 85, 
New York City 

60 cents 
This book for the first-cycle study of American history 

by fifth year pupils is distinguished by its extraordinarily 
picturesque style. Each of the eleven chapters is pre- 
ceded by a colored picture, illustrating some dramatic in- 
cident in the text, to which the pupil is constantly looking 
forward. Each chapter is made up of three- parts: an 
account for the pupil to read, a summary to study, and a 
few leading facts to memorize. The reading portion is 
as interesting as any story to the child, whose attention 
is held by accounts of the life and customs of the Indians 
and of the early settlers. Throughout, an appeal is made 
to the fondness of the child for adventure, heroic deeds, 
and dramatic events. Apt quotations from standard poems 
are given, and will encourage a broader reading of litera- 
ture. Besides the color pictures, there are in the book 
many other illustrations and also numerous maps. 





Morris’s Household Science and 
Arts 


By JOSEPHINE MORRIS, Supervisor of Household Science 
and Arts in the Boston Public Schools 


60 cents 


A practical and helpful book, containing suggestions as 
to the best ways of keeping a house clean and sanitary, 
advice in regard to the care and preparation of whole- 
some foods, and over three hundred recipes for simple 
and nutritious dishes. It forms a two-years’ course for 
elementary students. Colored plates show the various 
cuts of meats. The volume contains chapters on such 
useful topics as laundering, home-nursing, mistakes to be 
avoided in the kitchen, school luncheons, house-furnishing, 
selected menus, and labor-saving housekeeping devices. 





Webster’s Secondary - School 
Dictionary 


Fuli buckram, 8vo, 864 pages, containing over 70,000 
words, with 1,000 illustrations 


$1.50 


This new Dictionary is based on Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary and therefore conforms to the best 
present usage. It presents all those words and phrases 
likely to be needed by any student. It is a reference book 
for the reader and a guide in the use of English, both 
ra! and written. 

This new book gives the preference to forms of spell- 
ing now current in the United States. Each definition is 
in the form of a specific statement accompanied by one or 
more synonyms. In addition, this dictionary includes 
much valuable supplementary information; the etymology, 
syllabication and capitalization of words; many proper 
names from folklore, mythology, and the Bible; a list of 
prefixes and suffixes; all irregularly inflected forms; rules 
for spelling; lists of synonyms; a list of foreign words 
and phrases; a dictionary of proper names of persons 
and places, etc. 





Tolman’s Hygiene for the Worker 


By WILLIAM H. TOLMAN, Ph.D., Director, Department 
of Research, American Museum of Safety, New York City 


50 cents 


This book is written from a practical point of view 
with a view of teaching habits of correct living. It is 
based upon actual conditions and discusses helpfully mat- 
ters of personal apparance, cleanliness, and general care of 
the body, with suggestions for a regular morning and 
evening routine; the value of food and drink and a plain 
talk on the subject of alcohol and tobacco; excellent hints 
on the best ways of preparing for the day’s work, and of 
spending the noon hour, the evening, and the vacation 
period. The illustrations are of positive value. 
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RECENT HIGH SCHOOL Books 





Smith’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry, Developed by the 
Syllabus Method 


By EUGENE R. SMITH, A. M. 


Principal, Park School, Baltimore, Md., formerly Head of 
the Department of Mathematics, Polytechnic Preparatory 
School, Brooklyn, N. 


Complete $1.25 
Plane Geometry, $0.75 Solid Geometry, $0.75 

This book, the outgrowth of ten years’ classroom 
experience, teaches geometry so that it quickens and 
trains the pupil’s reasoning power. It supplies the 
pupil with a syllabus which contains definitions, 
axioms, etc.; the statements of theorems, arranged 
in some logical order; a discussion of methods, with 
a few sample proofs illustrating the different meth- 
ods of attack; a series of exercises grouped partly 
under the theorems and partly in general lists; and 
classified summaries of the theorems. Except for a 
few specimen proofs and some necessary hints as to 
the method of attack in the more difficult theorems, 
the demostrations are omitted, and the space saved 
by their omission is largely taken up by a discus- 
sion of methods and other important points often 
overlooked. The work stimulates the pupil to think 
to the limit of his ability, and that ability is con- 
stantly being increased. 





Aus Vergangener Zeit 


Kleine Bilder aus der deutschen Geschichte. Selected and 
edited by 


ARNOLD WERNER -SPANHOOFD 


Head of the Modern Language Department in the High 
Schools of Washington, c. 


50 cents 

A collection of thirty sketches, describing many 
events in German history and different phases of 
German life from the time of Tacitus to the pres- 
ent day. The selections have been drawn from the 
works of standard authors, among whom are Achen- 
bach, Dahn, Delitz, Grube, Goethe, Lining, Freytag, 
Richter, Welter, and others. These accounts are 
arranged in the order of their occurrence and are 
interspersed with famous poems bearing onthe 
events. Where necessary the language of the origi- 
nals has been simplified. A complete. vocabulary 
and brief notes, chiefly historical, give all the aid 
necessary to an understanding of the events de- 
scribed. Preceding the notes at the end of the 
book is a set of suggestive questions for conversa- 
tional practice, based on each selection. There are 
numerous illustrations and a map of Germany. 





Mayne and Hatch’s High School 
Agriculture 


By D. D. MAYNE 
Principal of School of Agriculture and Professor of Agricul- 
tural Pedagogics, University of Minnesota, and 
K. L. HATCH 


Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Wisconsin. 


$1.00 


This course puts the study of agriculture on a 
serious basis, and teaches the young beginner how 
he can carry on the work of a farm most profitably. 
It also affords an interesting introduction to all 
the natural sciences. A few experiments are in- 
cluded, which may be performed by the student or 
by the teacher before the class. The topics are 
taken up in the text in their logical order. The 
treatment begins with an elementary agricultural 
chemistry, in which are discussed the elements that 
are of chief importance in plant and animal life. 
Following in turn are sections on soils and fertili- 
zers; agricultural botany; economic plants, includ- 
ing field and forage crops, fruits and vegetables; 
plant diseases; insect enemies; animal husbandry; 
and farm management. 


Francois’ Essentials of French 
By VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, Ph. D. 


Associate Professor of French, College of the City of New 
York. 


90 cents 


In this course for beginners the models precede 
the rules, the salient features being made prominent 
by heavy type. The rules cover the necessary facts 
of the language as simply and completely as possible, 
but the student is not confused by masses of excep- 
tions, peculiarities and idioms, rarely seen and still 
more rarely used. The vocabulary, of moderate ex- 
tent, is composed of ordinary words likely to be used 
in everyday conversation, and is increased slowly. 
The exercises are composed of sentences connected 
in sense so far as possible. Each lesson includes 
generally four exercises; a review, a portion of 
French text, a set of questions based on the text 
and usually followed by a grammar drill, and an 
English exercise based entirely on the text and on 
the rules developed in the lesson. Reading lessons 
are introduced at intervals. 
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TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 
Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. I. 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 











ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND WORKS 


ON THE NEW YORK LIST | 


117—Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
108—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Instructor. 
1657—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary. 
6252C—Pitman’s Progressive Dictator. 


7241—H, W. Hammond’s Style Book of Busi-| 
ness English. | 


121—Charles E. Smith’s Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting. 


Send for particulars of a free correspondence 
course in shorthand for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 


e- SUMMER COURSES for commercial teach- 
ers including Isaac Pitman Shorthand and type- 
writing are conducted by Columbia Universtty 
New York, particulars of which can be obtained 
from Dr. James C. Egbert, Director of Summer 
Sessions. Also by Adelphi College, Brooklyn 
N. Y., and particulars can be obtamed by a 

dressing Dr. A. G. Fradenburgh. 
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Dr. Frank K. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn principals’ 
association, in a public speech 
extensively quoted, has advo- 
cated not the restoration of the 
rod for corporal punishment, 
but a philosophical and patient 
reconsideration of the whole 
question of pupil discipline with 
a suggestion that spanking be 
perhaps permitted for the sake 
of the children themselves. 


In Wisconsin, at the State 
Fair, there is to be a state-wide 
contest in spelling. Town and 
county contests to choose dele- 
gates have been held this spring. 
The final contest takes place 
early in September. All con- 
testants must be strictly elemen- 
tary school students from one 
or two-room rural schools. 


According to a new statute in 
West Virginia, the county su- 
perintendents of schools will 
hereafter be also the financial 
secretaries of their counties. 
Hitherto, local boards had no 
central returning officer to 
whom to make reports of in- 
comes and disbursements. 


The Teachers’ League of New 
York City has aske'd the 
board of education to petition 
the legislature for a law with 
two features, viz.: 

1. Teachers may be eligible 
to service upon the local advi- 
sory boards. 

2. The executive power hith- 
erto lodged in the principal 
shall be lodged in a committee 
to consist of the principal and 
several teachers to be elected by 
the teachers themselves. 


There are now 1,118 cities in 


the United States that have kin- 


dergartens; and the total num- | 


ber of such kindergartens is 
8,886, with an enrollment. of 
306,128 children. 


The Beatrice, Neb., board of 
education has recently acquired 
an athletic park fully equipped 
with baseball and _ football 
grounds, tennis courts and track 
and grandstand, representing an 
outlay of $20,000. Of this 
amount, over two-thirds was do- 
nated by Messrs. D. W. Cook 
and Kilpatrick Brothers, of the 
city. 


Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry 
soap for toilet or bath. 
‘That is, if you value 
clear skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 





Sold in town and village 





CONNECTICUT FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten and Primary 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Academic, Kindergarten, Primary and Play- 
round Courses. BOARDING and DA 
CHOOL. Extensive facilities for thorough and 
quick work. State Certificates. 14th year. For 

booklet, address 


| MARY C. MILLS, Principal 
181 West Avenue BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





MOTOR WORK and 
FORMAL STUDIES 


By CuHaries Davipson, PH.D. 

A timely and practical discussion of 
Motor Activities and Formal Studies in 
Primary Grades, with suggested pro- 

| gram, comment, and syllabus,—an invalu- 
able aid to teachers and principals. 
Published by 
THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
Cambridge, Mass. 


‘THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


Arranged for teacher and student, with 
References, Topics for Study, Critical 
Notes. Subjects: The Study of Ivanhoe, 
Henry Esmond, Romola, The Historical, 
Plays of Shakespeare, The Creative Art 
and Fiction, etc. 

Send for full list and prices to 

H. A. DAVIDSON, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Autobiography of 
Edward Austin Sheldon 


This book is of special interest to all those en- 
gaged in educational work in New York State, 
= | of general interest to teachers throughout 
the United States. 


Price, Postpaid 


IVES BUTLER COMPANY 
31-83 East 27th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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FACT AND 


It is fitting that the betterment which has char- 
acterized the content of The School Journal during 
the past months should have visible expression in 
its form. The first of several such changes under 
consideration is introduced in this issue. The type- 
garb herewith donned is a distinct improvement, 
and its lightness and clearness, it is to be hoped, is 
suggestive of a breaking away from some of the 
heavier themes of the past. 

* * K 


Take your choice from the parallel columns: 
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Separate the sexes in our 
schools. Keep them apart 
in different classrooms. 


Boys develop unruly tend- 


encies and with the attrac- 
tion of the feminine class- 


Mingling of the sexes in 
school fits girls to become 
good and devoted mothers 
and boys true and affec- 
tionate husbands when they 
grow up. Each acquires an 





mate loses his interest in inner knowledge of the 


his school work—Samuel other sex that works to the 
T. Dutton, Columbia Uni- betterment in after life. 
versity. The idea of segregating 


boys and girls in separate 
classrooms is absolutely un- 
reasonable.—Nathaniel But- 
ler, University of Chicago. 

_ Another way of putting these contradictory ideas 

1S: 

We are not going to We are—N, B. 

have co-education in our 

secondary schools any more. 

—S. T. D. 


* * * 


It is quite within the province of an educational 
journal to note the status of the Friedmann remedy 
for consumption and express an opinion thereon. It 
was last November that Friedrich Franz Friedmann 
read a paper before the Berlin Medical Society an- 
nouncing that he had prepared a tubercle bacilli by 
which he was able to cure all but the most ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis, and also to immunize 
children. The newspaper fame which the German 
doctor at once received may be charitably credited 
to the worldwide prevalence of the disease he pro- 
fessed to cure. 

Doctor Friedmann’s advent in America, however, 
coupled with the announcement of large sums of 
money which he was to receive for his secret prep- 
aration, awakened suspicion. The German govern- 
ment could fully protect the monopoly of his dis- 
covery; and Germany has as large a proportion of 
sufferers from tuberculosis as the United States. 


No. 8 


COMMENT 


The inference is natural that he comes to this coun- 
try for greater financial gain and less severe govern- 
mental supervision. He has given his treatment to 
a number of patients in America and to the present 
time there is no conclusive evidence of beneficial 
results. The conservative conclusion is that, while 
there is no proof that condemns his remedy as futile, 
there are strong grounds for suspecting the genuine- 
ness of Doctor Friedmann’s professions. 
* * * 

The supreme court of Kansas has advised the 
textbook commission of the state that under the 
law all supplemental readers and texts must be state 
made. So beside the gigantic labor of providing 
the regular texts the commission is confronted with 
an additional task. Their printing plant is not equal 
to the emergency, but they hope to turn out some- 
thing in the shape of pamphlets to stop the gap. 

There is no intimation from Kansas that there is 
anything lacking except in the printing office. Per- 
haps they do not know that supplemental books are 
notable factors in modern school progress ; that they 
have done much to broaden education and free us 
from thraldom to the letter of the text. They may 
not know that a vast amount of unrequited labor has 
gone into such books; that, for instance, the privi- 
lege of having a printed outline in his own classes 
has been about all the reward that many an author 
has had for the publication of a valuable work. Will 
Kansas command the services of such unrequited 
labor? Road-makers, masons and stenographers 
generally demand the very highest pay from the 
state. 

* * * 

In Tama county, Iowa, there is a teacher of a 
district school whose salary—it would hardly do to 
say wages—is sixty dollars a month. She is a grad- 
uate of a professional school and probably con- 
siders herself worth the salary. It is the other side 
of the business proposition that is the more startling : 
The enrollment of the school totals four. To put it 
otherwise, the tuition of each pupil is a hundred and 
fifty dollars for a year of ten months, plus the over- 
head expenses. The Waterloo Courier, commenting 
on the pay of this teacher, says: 

In many districts wages-are of little consequence; what 
the directors desire are teachers of known ability and of 
high educational attainments. 


This is not the sad picture of rural schools as 


now popularly painted. 
ct * * 


It has been the fashion recently to find deplorable 
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conditions in the country schools ; and the discoveries 
have been honest enough and supposedly helpful in 
the campaign of betterment for the rural schools. 
Minnesota has been thoroughly searched for signs 
of degeneration and they have been found. For in- 
stance, eighty per cent of the rural pupils drink tea 
and coffee, nineteen to twenty-three per cent have 
frequent headaches, and so on through the familiar 
evidences of degeneration. The figures are well 
adapted to cause a shudder among those who be- 
lieve them ; but the fact is statistics are not generally 
believed, because they are so often inaccurate and so 
often false in inference when mathematically ac- 
curate. 
*K ok * 


Some time ago a high school girl, rather staid and 
studious, remarked one evening that there had been 
some fun in school that day. A man had appeared 
with a long list of questions for her class to answer. 
The queries went minutely into such matters as 
food, clothing, home conditions and personal aspira- 
tions. The fun came in the answers as given by the 
pupils, and her parents, when they heard her account 
of them, agreed that there was humor in the situa- 
tion. They themselves then began a verbal ques- 
tionaire : 

Did the other girls generally answer in a similar 
vein? Yes. 

Was there a preconcerted plan to do this? No. 

How then was it that the answers were generally 
made up? It was the natural thing. (The daughter 
could not see that any other course would have been 
possible. To her mind only an obtuse adult would 
ask that question.) 

Did the class consider their act a violation of 
truthfulness? No. (With emphasis and surprise.) 

* * * 


Reverting now to the statistical eighty per cent 
who drink tea and coffee. Candidly, taking the 
ordinary meaning of the statement, we do not be- 
lieve it. The source of the information must have 
been the children themselves. No one who has 
heard a child boasting to another of having coffee to 
drink at meals—sign of maturity or freedom from 
parental restraint—will give any credence to their 
reports. The most exact of them would conceive an 
occasional indulgence worthy of being tabulated as 
a regular performance. 

Let the next school investigation be of the horrible 
condition existing in statistics gathering and exploit- 
ing. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Boston board of education, 
April 21st, a German organization of the city made 
earnest request that the school work in history em- 
phasize the fact that from the Revolution on people 
of German descent have contributed to the coun- 
try’s growth. Specifically it was asked that Gen- 
eral Steuben be called a German rather than a Prus- 
sian, that Mollie Pitcher be mentioned by her 
maiden name of Mary Ludwig and be designated a 
German, as also Barbara Fritchie, with deed of 
doubtful authenticity. On the other hand, these 
petitioners asked that no mention be made of the 
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fact that the mercenary Hessians were Germans. 
The petitioners apparently saw no humor in the 
situation. Their request is in line with the action 
of the board of education in New York legislating 
favorable mention of an Irish brigade into the ac- 
count of the battle of Fredricksburg, and with in- 
numerable other cases of official interpolations in 
history. 

These legislative amendments to our texts, it 
will be noticed, generally touch the subject of war. 
This is a suggestive fact taken in connection with 
the efforts of the peace societies toward cutting 
down and eliminating the history of battle. With 
it all, the poor author has our sympathy, as he sits 
down to his task with syllabuses of examinations, 
courses of study, and the various sectarian, political, 
racial and sectional demands for exploitation or si- 
lence. It must be a work of genius to make a text 
book in history that is more than a trite recitative 
of selected events. 

* * * 

Another illustration of this theme occurred the 
other day in Georgia, at a meeting attended by a 
daughter of General Lee when the orator attacked 
the teaching of history to our children, complaining 
that ; 


They are not taught that New England proposed to 
secede and form a northern republic soon after the War 
of 1812. 

They are not taught that when Texas was admitted 
into the union New England again threatened to secede 
from the union. x 

* * * 

When the recent campaign for a school superin- 
tendent was under way in Des Moines, the Leader 
of that city vouched for a remarkable story of the 
search for a superintendent in Sioux City. It is 
scarcely believable ; but these are the facts as stated: 

The board of education named a committee con- 
sisting of three school principals and they were 
sent forth to find a superintendent. They searched 
from March to July, traveled in six states, spent 
$500 and found an excellent executive. Evidence 
of fitness in this case is that the superintendent is 
still retained at an increased salary. 

It will be noticed, however, in this account that 
we are not asked to believe that any classroom 
teachers were given a place on this committee. 


*k * * 


The proposed survey of the Milwaukee schools, 
mentioned in our news columns, has been ordered 
by the board, in spite of a letter of advice from Edi- 
tor A. E. Winship, who, among other comments, 
makes the following tart remarks: 


A thorough and accurate survey of Milwaukee’s school 
system from an educational standpoint is impossible. 

Better never attempt a survey than have a fool thing 
done as has been done in New York city. 

Never have any one fool with the survey who is an 
“expert,” “specialist” or “theorist,” because they lack a 
judicial mind. 

Never allow any one to make a survey who has written 
a book on education. 

When you get a report of a survey, never make it public. 
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In 1828 the school board of Lancaster, Ohio, sent 
out a notice that is still on file in the library of that 
town. In the light of the movement for the use of 
schoolhouses as social centers, this pronouncement 
is especially interesting. 

You are welcome to the use of the schoolhouse to de- 
bate all proper questions in, but such things as railroads 
and telegraphs are impossibilities and rank infidelity. There 
is nothing in the word of God about them. If God had 
designed that His intelligent creatures should travel: at the 
frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour. by steam, He 
would have clearly foretold it through His holy prophets. 
It is a device of Satan to lead immortal souls down to hell. 

* * * 


Minneapolis has just tried the simple experiment 
of sending a thousand boys and girls who are ready 
to graduate from the grammar schools on a visit 
to the five high schools of the city. The children 
visitors were shown the buildings and were in- 
structed how to choose a course of study, in case 
they should continue their school work. 

* ok * 

That mothers’ congresses and teachers’ associa- 
tions gravely discuss the dressing of school girls 
in a uniform garb is not a serious matter ; but it is a 
symptom, a symptom of this serious mania for re- 
generation by law. Because the task of educating 
girls to be simple and unextravagant in dress is long 
and arduous, the shortcut of legislated uniformity is 
alluring. And because all education is long and 
painstaking, we are threatened on every hand with 
legislative cure-alls. 





STEALING TEACHERS 

Waukegan, IIl., is greatly disturbed over the com- 
petition of schools of the vicinity in trying to get 
good teachers. Thereby salaries have been recently 
augmented, to the alarm of taxpayers. The ques- 
tion has been raised whether teachers have any 
right to leave schools in which they are employed 
to go to places that value them more highly. 

This distressing situation has, however, its com- 
pensations. The teachers themselves seem to be 
well pleased with their higher salaries. Patrons 
assert that the schools are greatly improved. The 
newspapers have had a lot of fine material for ex- 
hilarating news articles and editorial comment. 

It is but an instance of the emancipation of teach- 
ers from the status of fixed-pay social service. 
Time was, and not so long ago, when public or 
common school teachers were redemptioners, ticket- 
of-leave men, social derelicts, glad to get a few 
dollars and board at the homes of patrons to keep 
alive a little longer. Teachers were low caste. It 
it not so now. Time will soon be when teaching will 
be as honorable as law or medicine. Who would 
think, even in Illinois, of calling the effort of 
clients to get higher grade lawyers by paying them 
larger fees “stealing” them. Yet, four hundred 
years ago in England and throughout continental 
Europe, lawyers were socially low caste. They 
were, indeed, even lower caste than the teachers 
of that period. 

Surely, American teachers of to-day may well take 
heart in their new and larger freedom of contract, 
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through the rivalry of towns and cities for the best 
educational service. 


THE PITTSBURGH DILEMMA 

The various allegations and court proceedings 
against the superintendent of schools in Pittsburgh 
are too well known or too easily to be learned to 
warrant even an outline here in these columns; but 
there are certain aspects of the case that require 
discussion. Parents, teachers and pupils by tens of 
thousands believe the superintendent undesirable ; 
the board believes that every charge against him is 
false, that the whole combination of charges is a 
result of political trickery, and that he is a com- 
petent educational manager; and a jury has 
acquitted him of all the more serious charges. 

It is an issue between the rights of the individ- 
ual to be considered innocent when acquitted and to 
be allowed to fill his contract with the public to- 
gether with the rights of the governing school au- 
thorities to run the schools and of the courts to be 
sustained by public opinion as over against the 
rights of the schools to peace and to loyalty and of 
the general public to have as school head a man 
whom they delight to honor. It is a dilemma, a 
fearful dilemma. Only a few persons know the 
real truth; and in the absence of such knowledge 
by all other persons justice trembles and falters. 
In the very nature of the cases raised, the real 
truth cannot be found and established when the 
lie direct is given between the several contending 
parties. ; 

The American people have too long trusted to 
newspaper trials. At the same time, they have 
learned with cause often to distrust the courts. 
The more one investigates the Pittsburgh case, 
the more perplexed one becomes. 

There has been a citizens’ committee of investiga- 
tion added to the board’s own investigation and to 
the court proceedings. 

Seldom in the history of American education has 
any war like this reached into the schoolrooms 
themselves and put the very children on strike. 
This is no commotion of waves only but of the 
whole sea from surface to bottom. It will help in 
the new birth of morality in Pittsburgh. It has 
made evil black and virtue white. Men are think- 
ing about right and wrong. 

Either the superintendent is a very undesirable 
character or there are many vile calumniators in 
Pittsburgh. To commit such sins is no whit worse 
than to charge them falsely. Would God the truth 
might appear! and that speedily! Until then no 
honest man but in his heart can fail to admire both 
the persistence with which the supporters of the 
superintendent stand by him and also his own stub- 
born assertion of his innocence. Let us hope that 
this is a good fight of faith, well warranted by the 
real truth, and that justice is prevailing. 

Verily, we all yet see in a glass darkly. Yet we 
do see that to discharge an innocent man into a hos- 
tile world, to doom him to ignominy, to threaten the 
unseating of reason itself under such circumstances 
would be a terrible crime against the rights of man. 
Until Pittsburgh knows that he is guilty, her board 
should hold upon their course unflinchingly. 

















THE POINT OF VIEW 








The Peculating Pedagogue 


One of Bernard Shaw’s epigrams intimates that 
the specialist is of necessity insane. So there may 
be some palliation when they take what does not 
properly belong to them. Those teachers who be- 
lieve that the educational system exists in order 
that they may teach their beloved theme, be it bugs, 
or raffia or x, y, z, come to believe further, like cer- 
tain religious enthusiasts, that everything they can 
appropriate to themselves is material help to the 
coming of the kingdom. What they appropriate is 
not money, but time, and frequently the good red 
blood of their defenseless pupils. 

This form of pious fraud needs an occasional jolt, 
such as it had once when the Point of View was a 
little paper all by itself. The article below, as it was 
then and there printed, circulated in the press, and 
was, I trust, prayerfully and tearfully read by some 
repentant chronological peculators. It should be 
reprinted every year and posted on the bulletin 
board of every high school. So I start it a-going 
again: 


PETTY PEDAGOGIC THIEVERY 
Of Which No Teacher Should Be Guilty 


Appropriating an hour of the pupils’ time at the 
end of the school day for the taking of notes or 
the hearing of an extra lecture. 

Taking a choice bit from the beginning of the 
day by asking pupils to come fifteen minutes early 
for similar work. 

Trying to purloin from other teachers by advis- 
ing pupils “to study my lesson first, when you are 
fresh.” 

Inventing various reasons for encroaching upon 
recreation periods in order to “see me about your 
work,” or to have the lesson assigned and ex- 
plained, which “we have not been able to do during 
the recitation hour.” 

Stealing study hours under such pretenses as 
mentioned. 

The giving out of lessons for classes reciting two 
days a week on the assumption that the pupils 
should do five days’ studying. 

Giving out extra long lessons over Saturdays and 
other holidays. 

Giving out any lessons at all for the first recita- 
tions after Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter 
vacations. 

Breaking into the needed rest of these vacations 
by assigning books to be read, excursions to be 
made, and topics to be looked up. 

But the meanest piece of such petty larceny was 
that of a grasping enthusiast, who, a while ago, 
cut short a scanty lunch period by ten minutes with 
the request that the time be taken to put certain 


outlines on the blackboard, “in order that the recita- 
tion may begin promptly.” 
Stealing money isn’t so bad. 


R. I. P., Peleg 

Here’s to the memory of Walker, of Rockford, 
superintendent there in the Illinois town thirty years 
minus one. Fine old name, Peleg, but out of style 
now, provocative of feminine giggles from those 
who smile favor on the Rays and Gays and Guys 
and Reys and other nomenclative abominations. 

Less two years of eighty was Peleg R. Walker 
when death got him, working right along on his job 
every day, regardless of the fact that he was 
eighteen years beyond the pension line of some cities 
and eight years beyond the enforced retirement line 
of one city. Of the last of the Mohicans was he, 
product of Yankee soil, the farm, the red school- 
house and bloody war—not the Spanish vaudeville 
kind. When the lesson was of the charge up Mis- 
sion Ridge or of the march “sixty miles in latitude, 
three hundred to the sea,” he could teach it; he was 
of it. Also, to the last, he was of the present. 
Sturdy was he, and few left of his kind. Hail and 
farewell! 


Honor the Plug 


By all means let us have a centenary of the stove- 
pipe hat with fitting exercises in our schools. It 
seems that there may have been pipe hats before 
1813, but that was the first year of their vogue. 
Since then they have brought joy and prosperity to 
mankind. Great has been the advance of civilization 
since the coming of the sleek, silky tile. Since then 
has education spread her wings and soared. Since 
then have come adolescence, apperception, correla- 
tion, motivation and retardation. What the pipe 
hat has added to the power of the human intellect 
that has technical pedagogy added to education. By 
all means let the little children have anniversary ex- 
ercises if there is a day left after all the societies 
and descendants and sons and daughters and leagues 
and associations have had their particular cele- 
bration attended to. 


Material for Exercises 


Here is a story, as told me with gusto by the hero, 
a tale that will do to read at the centenary of the 
stovepipe in education: 

He was a graduate of Rochester University back 
in the late sixties. Senior vacation was on, the 
bread and butter problem loomed, and news of a 
vacant school principalship came from Kentucky. 
He went, though his cash was little and the fare 
much. His graduation suit was new and impressive ; 
but yet he parted with another five dollars for fur- 
ther preparation; and this shows that he had mas- 
tered the fundamental principles of psychology, so 
necessary in education. He bought a new and 
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glossy plug, and he admitted himself, in telling the 
tale, that then he was something of a stunner. 

The curtain now rises on the second act; scene 
in Kentucky, office of a city superintendent, with 
the superintendent on the job. Enter the Roches- 
ter senior with a finer sartorial outfit than Solomon 
ever owned. 

“Just in time,” deferentially remarked the super- 
intendent ; “the candidates are taking their examina- 
tion.” And he pointed through the glass door at 
an array of bowed heads. “They are writing a 
paper on geometry now.” 

An examination! Geometry! Faint memories 
of prep and freshman days! But the Rochester 
senior never lost his head—his beplugged head. He 
smiled benignly and flipped a speck from the silken 
tile with his gloves, as the superintendent hesi- 
tated in his embarrassment. ‘“But—but,” stam- 
mered the official, “of course, we would not think 
of asking a man of your standing and attainments to 
sit down to an examination.” 

When the story was over, the hero asked me, 
“Do you know how I got that place? It was the 
plug hat.” 


It’s Your Move 


One Burke of Philadelphia suggests checkers as 
a substitute for the smattering of algebra in the 
grades. Whist would be better, it would come 
nearer to vocational training and to the much de- 
sired correlation with life. Besides, whist has. an 
educative value in developing team work and the 
study of human nature. By the way, what has be- 
come of those much-talked-of education values? 
By the proper evaluation of studies we were about 
to be able to prescribe the proper mental diet for 
all the educational ills; and now the phrase seems 
to have gone into the discard. 


Well, Well! 

“I believe that the women of England are doing right. 
Mrs. Pankhurst is a great leader. The women of America 
should follow her example. I am a militant suffragette 
because I believe suffrage will lead to socialism and to me 
socialism is the ideal cause.”—Helen Keller in newspaper 
interview. 


That isn’t socialism, Helen, that’s anarchy. 


And That is the Main Point. 

Psychology can investigate the interplay of emotions 
and the will; but for the seeker after ultimate truth it has 
no message.—London Times. 


But it helps mightily to get the ultimate job. 


As in the Case of Homer 


Seven different cities in the United States have 
been definitely identified by their respective news- 
papers as “the first city in the country to introduce 
open air instruction.” Montclair and Oakland are 
but two of them. 


The Cultivation of Textbooks 


Western New York grows the best of apples; 
Virginian soil gives its tobacco a flavor of richness ; 
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but the best textbook-producing state will soon be 
California. Regulation will combine with nature to 
bring this about. Nature has given much,—clear 
mountain air or cool sea breeze, as you desire, and 
temperature equitable. Suppose the divine afflatus 
burns in you to dash off a few inspired equations for 
your magnum opus, a high school algebra. You 
hie away to the balmy land of golden sunsets and 
your mathematical muse will work as in no other 
spot. 

And now a legislator of California proposes to 
help nature. His bill was listed in last month’s 
Journal—“to give preference to textbooks writ- 
ten in California.” That is a far more generous 
bill than the Georgia Solon proposes, which would 
limit the authorship of acceptable books to citizens 
of that state. In California they will simply ask 
to have the books written in their incomparable 
climate. When the physiology text-maker of Ken- 
tucky feels the desire burn within him to depict 
in lurid language the horrible effect of Bourbon 
whisky on the delicate tapestry of the human stom- 
ach, he may take the tourist sleeper to Los Angeles 
and write a book that will have preference. And 
why not preference all over the Union as well 
as in California—the only state in the Union where 
a voter does not have to give his or her age? 


Surely that is the ideal spot to write a book for 
the Maine people whose legislator proposes “to 
teach thrift in the public schools.” If the Maine- 
man’s bill passes, there must be a book on thrift. 
And it certainly should be written in California, to- 
gether with the textbooks that soon will be needed 
to teach perseverance in Indiana, to teach amiability 
in South Carolina, to teach concentration in Rhode 
Island, to teach patience in Texas, to teach modesty 
in the state of Willyumjaybryan. 

There is a man in Kansas who does not believe 
in this sort of thing. For this local textbook-mak- 
ing is a burning question there. He says that it is 
all foolishness to prescribe books made by men 
“who live on this side of an imaginary line.” But 
he is not the voice of his state nor of the times. 
Forty-eight brands of books adapted to the forty- 
eight kinds of youngsters in each of our little re- 
publics is the coming event of education. And this 
tendency is logically pedagogic, too. How can a 
man in New York write a proper geometry for a 
pupil in Colorado? How can a man who lives 
in a state bounded by scarcely one straight line 
write with enthusiasm and local color of a parallelo- 
gram as can the man who lives in Colorado? An- 
swer echoes, how? 

There will still remain some books, however, that 
may best be written in some favored spot. I es- 
pecially suggest that the books to teach peace in 
the public schools be prepared in California. There 
is the place from which we should get those ideas of 
universal brotherhood, of the repression of local 
antagonisms, of the giving up of the benefit of a 
few to the welfare of all—the ideas that are soon 
to abolish warships and carnal strife. 

In addition to lemons, textbooks will soon be a 
famous crop in California. 


WELLAND HENDRICK. 





MY DIARY 


BY MARY WARWICK 





[The youngest daughter of a prosperous farmer desires 
to see. the world and to support herself. She secures a 
school by political methods and soon loses it; then takes 
a better school and succeeds in teaching so well that upon 
her father’s death she decides to go to college and to fit 
herself for her profession. After trying a small Middle 
West college, she goes to New York to study in a great 
university. The bankruptcy of a brother forces her to take 
a trial position in a city school nearby.] 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE DISCOVERY OF SOME ONE ELSE 


I was angry all through and full of hate when I 
got upon the trolley car and started for the office of 
the city school superintendent. That old woman 
principal must stop plaguing me about the high 
school entrance examinations; and she must let me 
educate my boys and girls; and she must never 
again tease me about the city school superintendent. 
He had hundreds and hundreds of teachers under 
him, amyway, and tens of thousands of children ; he 
was 1ét thinking about me. 

She was a very horrid person fifty—just think 
of it!—fifty years old. She had faded brown hair, 
and her clothes, which also were usually faded, 
made her look like a walking sack full of potatoes. 
Her very name was hideous—Sophronisba K. Gal- 
linkly. Where did she get it—Sophronisba? No 
wonder the children did not like the old thing! She 
never dressed to please them, nor talked so as to be 
loved by them. She was perfectly self-sufficient. 
She owned her job, and I was only a trial substitute 
teacher. I wondered what report she had made 
already about my work. 

The car going into the city at four o’clock that 
Friday afternoon was almost empty. There were 
two women upon a belated shopping trip, two men 
perhaps out of work, a traveling salesman, three 
boys, and a young girl—the flotsam and jetsam of a 
Friday afternoon. I looked them all over, and then 
fell to imagining what would happen in the office of 
the superintendent when I arrived at the city hall. 

I went up to the third floor in the elevator with 
three other teachers and two men principals. One 
of them was intending to see the supply clerk of the 
board of education, the other to see the superin- 
tendent. I was afraid that my turn would wait a 
long time and be short—too short for me to tell my 
story fully, so as to convince him: To this day I 
remember every instant of that experience. 

When I reached the hall door that led into the 
passageway to the offices of the board of education 
and of the city superintendent, I was stunned to 
meet there who but Henry Okkerford! That was 
the man who made me lose my position in Ridge 
Township School Number Three—the man whose 
sister had married my dear brother Sam and made 
him lose his money and all that was left of my own. 


I almost worshipped Sophronisba K. Gallinkly in 
comparison with Henry Okkerford. The miserable 
man stepped right up to me and said: 

“So you're my sister now! Isn’t it funny? You 
see, I’m no longer a farmer. I quit that. I am 
the representative of a school-heating concern. We 
are trying to get a contract for the next big school- 
house. If I get it, I'll pay that note I owe to your 
father’s estate.” 

If I had been a man I think I would have’ struck 
Henry Okkerford; but as I looked at him without 
replying I saw standing right behind him the city 
superintendent. He had heard every word. My! 
how interested he looked! My cheeks were afire. 
I did not know what to reply. I was saved from 
this confusion by the superintendent, who pushed 
Okkerford aside, reached out his hand, told me that 
he was glad to see me and would save a few minutes 
for a conference before a special committee meeting 
at five-thirty, and then told me to sit down and wait 
in his outer office. 

The door of his inner office was almost all glass. 
The partition was half glass. One could see every- 
one and everything in his private office. It struck 
me as peculiar. I had not noticed this upon my 
only other visit. Why was it? 

He managed to dispose of all his callers in short 
order, and then my turn came. I just went right 
in and talked and talked. I don’t think that I 
stopped even to breathe for five minutes. I told 
him about each of my children, I think I did, any- 
way. I told him what was the matter with the prin- 
cipal and with the school. I said something like 
this : 

“Now, there’s Julia. Her mother is Irish, her 
father Gérman. She needs lots of help in some 
things and does beautifully in others. If Miss 
Gallinkly would let me alone in dealing with her— 
would let me excuse her from working all the arith- 
metic, so that she could study extra hard upon lan- 
guage and grammar—why, Julia would get along 
finely. And there’s ” But I must omit a lot of 
what I said. “That is the trouble. The school is a 
machine. She makes the system everything. She 
does not deal with minds and hearts and souls; she 
is after getting fine papers, fine recitations, perfect 
lines at recess, perfect conduct, silence, silence. 
Why, Miss Gallinkly is just crazy about order and 
silence and marks.” 

He was thirty-four years old, a widower, and he 
had two children; and he was city superintendent. 
I forgot all those facts, and I went for him as a 
human being, an ordinary human being—no, not 
quite like that. He listened like my own father, who 
was dead now so long ago. He listened, and he 
smiled ; but he did-not say enough for me to remem- 
ber what it was; probably only “Yes” at times. 

I had only begun my story when a board member 
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came in. At once the superintendent arose and 
asked to be excused. 

Oh, those lords of the schools, the board mem- 
bers! I had no rights the moment one of them came 
in. Now I understood what that old woman prin- 
cipal meant about getting solid with the city hall 
crowd. 

I almost ran out of the office of the city superin- 
tendent. I certainly did run down the two flights 
of stairs, and when I reached the street I felt like 
crying. Heé had not said anything! Still, he had 
listened. 

I pottered around down town for two hours, eat- 
ing an ice-cream soda for supper. And I walked 
all the way home—miles and miles. I could not get 
over my excitement. And I did not sleep very well 
that night. 

He was a real, real man, but I must not use his 
real name, or my real name, either. You see, | am 
not egotistical enough to print a diary about myself. 
You see, the diary is about someone else. All that 
I have printed before now is only the preparation 
for the story I have to tell. My diary is about— 
well, I will call him Edward Lambert. That name 
will do; only, it is not his real name. 

That Saturday morning I got up late, and then 
I went out and helped the little boys of the family 
whete I was boarding. I held their plants with 
them and for them, and told them a deal more than 
I knew for sure about gardening. And in that way 
I began to feel better. 

I guess that I was frightened. There was the 
great city hall of marble, full of politicians and of 
officers of one kind and another. The schools alone 
cost a million dollars a year and more. Mead Col- 
lege was a little affair, not nearly so big as even one 
of the city high schools. And Doctor Lambert was 
the head of it all; that is, the people called him the 
head. And there I, a mere girl, only twenty years 
old, had told him up and down straight out what 
was the matter with his schools. It was tragic folly, 
it was ridiculous. I ought to leave the service at 
once; but still I remembered that he had 
listened. 

Saturday afternoon I took the boys and went for 
a long walk in the woods, for there were woods not 
more than two miles away from our suburbs. I 
don’t know just how it happened, but when we came 
out of the woods onto the high road, I had a lot of 
spring flowers in my right hand, and I was holding 
the hand of the eight-year-old boy in my left hand, 
and I was telling him stories. Right then a man in 
a light buggy drove by with a dear little boy at his 
side. And the man recognized me. He reined in 
his horse and introduced his boy to me. It was 
Edward Lambert. The child had a beautifully 
sweet voice, and oh, how funny, how shocking it 
was—he called me “a mamma”! And he had tears 
in his eyes when a few minutes later his father 
drove away. I heard the little man pipe up: “Want 
to see the mamma! Want to see the mamma! Stop! 
Stop!” 

Sabbath passed, and Monday. Somehow I was 
not surprised when, on coming home from school, I 
found upon the center-table of my room two letters, 
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one from Henry Okkerford, the other from Edward 
Lambert. . 

The Okkerford person remarked that I seemed to 
have enough influence with the city superintendent 
to hold him engaged in a long conversation. Would 
I not let bygones be bygones and put in a good 
word for his heating plant? 

Then, keeping as cool as I could, I opened and 
read the note from Doctor Lambert. It was written 
upon personal correspondence paper. 


WELLINGTON, ——, May —, 189—. 
DEAR MADAM: 

I am venturing to say that it is an unusual thing 
to see one of your occupation so much interested in 
children personally, and to add that my boy Alford 
has talked all day about the mamma in the woods. 
He told my other boy all about her many times. 

It is all strange. 

Very respectfully, 
EpwarD LAMBERT. 


Non-committal? Perhaps. Yet not wholly non- 
committal. What in the world could he expect me 
now to do? Should I write an answer? Should I 
go to see him again? Should I just wait—wait and 
see? Why did he write to me? 

Circumstances found the answer. 

That Monday evening there was to be an educa- 
tional lecture by a very distinguished visitor to the 
city. All the teachers were expected to go. There 
was to be a reception afterwards. The affair was 
in the charge of the superintendent. I went. 

It was an unusual lecture. The man had ideas. 
He wished to change everything, it seemed, in the 
theory and practice of education. He liked almost 
nothing that we did have in American schools. We 
had too many children per teacher; should discard 
desks ; should teach truth and practical crafts and 
arts ; should have social centers—in short, we needed 
a revolution in public opinion. He was a good plat- 
form speaker—the best that I had ever heard upon 
any educational theme. He was almost as good a 
speaker as the best of the political orators. 

The reception line was long, and I was almost the 
last to greet the distinguished guest. I liked his lec- 
ture and told him why. Doctor Lambert heard what 
I said. As I turned to make way for the few re- 
maining guests, he stepped aside and said: 

“Miss Warwick, it will be necessary for me to see 
you about this matter. You have ideas. You love 
children, and they love you. It is most unusual. 
On my next visit to your school I’ll arrange to hold 
a conference with you and Miss Gallmaity in her 
office at noon.’ 

“With Miss Gallinkly in her office at noon!” 

I felt like saying what Brother Sam so often said 
under such circumstances, “Jumping Jehosaphat!” 
Miss Gallinkly! Why, she would hate me more 
than ever for my interference and brazenness gen- 
erally. 

Then I knew that I wished to see Edward Lam- 
bert—somewhere, anywhere—safely alone. It made 
me shudder. Something was altogether, something 
was awfully wrong with me! 
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I looked up and said in reply, “Thank you.” 

It was a perfectly inane reply, I know. 

As I walked home that evening toward midnight 
through the almost deserted streets of the city into 
the suburb where I lived, I stepped upon air with 
my brain in a fever and my heart pumping. That 
man had become too important to me. I must kill 
that feeling or myself, or—or—but that was im- 
possible, wicked, absurd. 

I happen to know that Edward Lambert felt the 
same way; only, he remembered the mother of his 
children, and that made some difference. 

He was a busy man, but he came out to our 
school the next day. It was a great relief to me 
merely to see him. All morning I had been teaching 
with a mighty load in my heart. What that load 
was I did not know. 

At eleven forty-five o’clock Miss Gallinkly, Doc- 
tor Lambert and I assembled ourselves in her office 
and he opened up the conversation. He saw the 
dull, deep fire in her eyes, but he was a diplomat. 
First, he explained that Miss Warwick was new 
to the school business and felt the need of help, 
and he told me that Miss Gallinkly was a past mas- 
ter of the art of school control and anxious to help 
me all that she could, which was a lot. 

I felt like bursting out with laughter; but I kept 
my face straight. 

Then he explained to her that all my experience 
had been hitherto in schools of a rural character; 
and he reminded her that she also had been a pupil 
and later a teacher in just such schools. He made 
me see—oh, how wise and courteous he was—that 
the kind of school I admired could not be main- 
tained in a city. Ten or a dozen such classes in one 
building would lead to disorder and confusion and 
misunderstanding ; twenty would be bedlam; forty 
pandemonium and chaos. 

“Nevertheless,” he finished saying, “there is only 
one right point of view for the teacher, and only 
one right relation. She must see things as the child 
sees them; and she must remember always that a 
school is a relation between two and no more— 
pupil and teacher. For the moment she must think 
only in the terms of one and one. The class is 
merely the atmosphere, the environment.” 

He said a deal in about five minutes, and certainly 
he gave to Miss Gallinkly no point where she could 
argue with him adversely. 

I discovered then that the supremacy of Doctor 
Lambert was due primarily to his skill and charm 
in conversation. What an art it is! 

And my old potato-sack woman fairly exceeded 
herself in her expressions of complete accord with 
the ideas of the superintendent, thanked him “so 
much for taking the trouble to come to her school 
and straighten out the little difficulties Miss War- 
wick was having,” and asked him to join the teach- 
ers in their noonday lunch in the teachers’ parlor 
rest-room. But Doctor Lambert immediately 
hastened away. 

And poor me! I had not said one word except 
“Good morning” twice—once when he came, and 
once when he left. And we had shaken hands 
twice. 


I always notice how persons shake hands. 
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He seemed to shake hands with a special personal 
meaning. 

When I got home that afternoon I found on my 
table this note. It did not come by mail either, for 
he had left it himself, so my landlady said: 


DEAR Miss WaRWICK: 

Go on enjoying your school. 

Very respectfully, 
EpwarD LAMBERT. 

My, what a careful man he was! And yet, he 
was thinking of me. 

All through the next seven weeks before school 
closed I had little evidences that I was on his mind. 
I wondered what would happen when the annual 
vacation began. Would he forget me then? Also, 
I had more than little evidences that Henry Okker- 
ford was pulling political wires to land a contract, 
and that he was watching me all the while. Indeed, 
once he came to call; but fortunately I was out. 

The last school day did come. 

On that day many of us out-of-town teach- 
ers went down to the city hall upon one errand or 
another, I among them. In the most natural way 
the superintendent asked me where I expected to 
spend my summer vacation. 

. “Nowhere!” I answered, laughing, though F felt 
like crying. 

“How stupid of me,” he replied. “I should have 
thought of you as a teacher in one of our play- 
ground schools. But it is not too late.” 

A few days afterwards I received an appointment 
io an assistant’s position for July at thirty-five dol- 
lars a month. 

And I needed the money. I was sending poor 
Bess ten dollars every month, and—yes, I must tell 
it—Brother Sam had borrowed fifty dollars more 
right from my small remaining funds. I was be- 
ginning to see the problem of family life under 
American conditions. 

So far I had never yet had my quiet personal 
conversation alone with Edward Lambert. But why 
had he been so eager to keep me in the city? And 
why did Miss Gallinkly and all the other teachers 
become and remain so wonderfully polite to me? 
Do human beings foresee the future by feelings— 
and what is foresight? 

There certainly was a tension whenever the name 
of the superintendent was mentioned in my pres- 
ence, and my mere presence seemed to suggest his 
name. 

Did they read the situation in several general 
orders and letters of suggestion that he sent out 
from the main office? 

Edward Lambert never wrote any more notes to 
me. He never embarrassed me by telephone mes- 
sages or by frequent calls at my schoolroom. He 
never again came to the cottage. Still, we met four 
times in that period: once upon the street by acci- 
dent, once at a general teachers’ meeting, once at 
the door of a theater, and once coming out of 
church. Why did he come even once to the church, 
which was not his own church, but was mine? And 
when we met, his over-old face behind his brown 
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beard and his fatigued eyes seemed to lighten up. 
But he never said anything significant; never any- 
thing that ten thousand persons might not have 
heard him say to me and have regarded as per- 
functory and conventional. Once he sent me by 
messenger an educational book to read; but he had 
a habit of doing that in the cases of hundreds of 
teachers. In the book was this memorandum: “The 
purpose of this work is to organize the incidents of 
pedagogical experience into a system and to furnish 
thereby safe standards of practice. Read it and file 
a memorandum as to your opinion how well the 
purpose iss accomplished.” 

This slip was not even signed, but it was in 
Doctor Lambert’s own perfect handwriting, beauti- 
ful as copperplate. I thought thereafter even more 
than before as to what his perfection in English 
speech and writing—perfection as I viewed it— 
might really indicate. : 

In truth, I was thinking about him all the time; 
and yet at the end of June Miss Gallinkly gave me 
a fine report for my four months’ work. Had I 
been successful in carrying out the ideas of the 
superintendent? Had I ceased to antagonize my 
principal? Was my feeling for this man—this un- 
fortunate and, I well knew now, unhappy man— 
the pathway of my own progress? 

The vacation of a week was spent in hoping so. 
I went down upon the Jersey seacoast, but was glad 
to get back. Why? 

(To be continued) 





A LITTLE STORY OF COLLEGE 
ENTERPRISE 

She was an excellent woman, full of genuine 
philanthropy. In her will, years ago, she gave to a 
board of trustees several million dollars for some 
educational purpose of their choice and planning. 
The heirs were deeply grieved to lose those millions ; 
and they conspired with the trustees how to get 
them or at least part of them back from the public. 

Break the will they could not. The money was 
legally set apart for the general welfare of man- 
kind. 

The trustees and the heirs thought and thought 
and thought; and this is what they evolved out of 
their thought. With their own money they bought 
several square miles of acreage land at farm prices 
not too far away from a large city. 

They sold a hundred acres more or less of the 
very center of this vast tract to the proposed new 
educational enterprise ; and they made a fair profit 
by this sale. 

The trustees took of the millions several hundred 
thousand dollars for several fine new buildings, 
ornate, sanitary, commodious, modern. 

The trustees set forth into the world and hired at 
good salaries a dozen very able, very young men, 
unsuspicious, alert, self-confident; and the young 
men started a college on very modern lines. The 
head of this college went around and about among 
all the colleges, universities and institutes, and 
viewed the educational life of all America. More- 
over, he lectured in these universities upon how to 
run a university. He even wrote a book and pub- 
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lished many magazine articles. The old schools and 
colleges were all wrong. He would show the educa- 
tional world how to do things better. The book and 
the articles were brilliant, and many read them. 

With their own influence and with their own 
money, the trustees and the heirs graded and curbed 
many fine streets through their lands around the col- 
lege ; and persuaded a city traction company to run 
a car line out into what was yet a wilderness save 
for the buildings. 

Then the president and faculty organized confer- 
ences of philanthropists from the ends of the earth 
and brought hundreds and hundreds of people from 
various parts and students among them. They also 
gave many free lectures to the public and spread 
broader the bounds of knowledge throughout that 
region. 

And at the same time, the good business men 
were building real estate offices alongside the new 
streets and printing big advertisements like this: 

Best lots university site only $800 to $1,500. Buy now 
and make.a fortune. 


And here are the figures that all may read, viz.: 





Expenditures 
Cost of four square miles at $150 an acre...... $384,000 
Cost of grading and curbing... 5666. 6. isecucs vs 1,500,000 
Cost of publictty;: selling, etess.ics sc sic cen 500,000 
TORMEE CDOT os 5525. Say FO rae ea $2,384,009 
Receipts 
100 acres sold to college at $1,000 per acre...... $100,000 


2,550 acres to be sold at the rate of 8 lots per 
acre (50’ x 100’) (streets allowed for). 
Average price per lot $1,000 (20,400 lots) . .$20,400,000 

It is not a question whether or not it will work. 
It is working now beautifully. Not all the lots will 
realize $1,000 each. But there is an ample margin 
for a profit and loss account. 

This is all legal. Commercially considered, it is 
all commendable. In addition, it is all fact. Not 
only so, but there is another fact. The president 
and faculty are so perfectly sincere and so com- 
petent that they are making a really fine institu- 
tion. It fills a need. 

But among the men on the street, there are some 
scoffers who laugh at the alleged philanthropy. Yet 
in truth the donor was wholly commendable. And 
a hundred years from now, when the little details of 
the past are forgotten, her college, the alma mater 
of thousands, perhaps of tens of thousands, will be 
venerated and her name blessed. 

It’s an interesting item of the social order and 
present economic regime. 





J. A. Churchill, superintendent of schools of Baker City, 
Oregon, has been appointed state superintendent, ad in- 
terim, vice L. R. Alderman, resigned. The Baker City 
school board offered Professor Churchill the same salary 
as that of the state superintendent, if he would remain. 
The state superintendency of Oregon is filled at a popular 
election biennially. 

Eleven members of the St. Louis board of education 
were fined $300 each in the circuit court for failure to 
equip three school buildings with fire escapes. The mem- 
bers have appealed. ° 

















THE EDUCATIONAL REDEMPTION OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 














In New England, the native puritan and separatist 
stocks have failed to reproduce themselves beyond 
any such stocks in the world. The land has proven 
to be a poor habitat for the transplanted Anglo- 
Saxon. The trouble that began to operate in the 
first year at Plymouth has never ceased. 

Consider, first, a few representative facts. The 
roll call at Bunker Hill showed seven times as many 
Irish as Anglo-Saxons. Priscilla Mullins, wife of 
John Alden, was an Irish girl from Dublin. The 
mother of James Russell Lowell was a peasant-born 
native of the Orkney Islands. Of all the children 
born from 1901 to 1910 in the little state of Con- 
necticut (population, 1910, 1,114,449) eighty-five 
per cent were of foreign parents ; and only nine per 
cent were native born of native-born. parents of 
native-born grandparents, that is, of persons born 
in America in the period 1841 to 1865. An examina- 
tion of 14,500 marriages in Norwalk, Connecticut 
(founded 1641, population, 1910, 24,750), revealed 
the fact that the pure colonial stock was about gone. 
In the oldest part of that town, in twenty houses 
standing side by side the total number of persons of 
pure colonial stock under twenty-one years of age 
was one, a boy of seven (1909). The story of Wor- 
cester (population, 1910, 145,186) is even worse— 
from this point of view. Congressman Walker, of 
that district, reported in 1905 that he could not find 
a single merchant there whose ancestry ran back 
over two generations within the city. Most of such 
children as have been born to the native stock have 
fled beyond the Appalachians; and the stay-at- 
homes have seldom married. When married, they 
have seldom had more than one or two children. 

The story of my college class, Amherst, 1889, is 
typical. Ninety-two graduates, forty-seven mar- 
ried, having fifty-six children within twenty years 
of graduation. Of these forty-seven who married 
three had fourteen children, the other forty-four 
had forty-two children in all. Half the class were 
of New England stock; nearly all of the forty-five 
bachelors came from that half. Yet all the three 
who had the fourteen children among them had 
some New England ancestry and had wives of New 
England ancestry. 

Nearly the entire population of Provincetown, 
upon the end of Cape Cod, is Portuguese. Nearly 
all that of Fall River is French Canadian. There 
are as many Armenians and Syrians in Worcester 
as Yankees of Anglo-Saxon colonial stock. Even 
the Irish of several generations in the New England 
cities are failing to maintain their own numbers. 

When a stock fails to reproduce itself, something 
is wrong either with its ideas or with its habitat or 
with both ideas and habitat. 

Until recently the social control of New England 
has been in the Anglo-Saxons—the puritan stock. 


But the change has come. The present mayor of 
Boston is “Honey” Fitzgerald, an Irishman. One 
of the best mayors any city ever had was James 
Logan, of Worcester, a native-born Scot. 

The population of Vermont was 355,956 in 1910 
and almost exactly the same in 1900. It grew upon 
the New York and Canadian sides, and declined 
upon the Massachusetts and New Hampshire sides. 
It grew in its cities, Burlington (20,468 in 1910), 
Rutland (13,546) and Barre (10,734), and had no 
other city above 10,000 population. 

New England is a province 66,465 square miles 
in area, almost the size of Missouri (69,415 square 
miles) and of Washington (69,180 square miles). 
It has six states, but unlike the people of every 
other state a man there is first a New Englander, 
second a Maineac, a Green Mountain boy or a Bay- 
stater. It votes twelve senators, and this was the 
beginning of the trouble. Old Virginia (Virginia 
42,450 square miles, West Virginia 24,780 square 
miles. Total 67,230 square miles) was neither sel- 
fish enough nor skilful enough to get twelve sena- 
tors. Otherwise the history of America would 
have been very different. According to New Eng- 
land pride, it would have been very much worse. 
But the pride has been part of the present ruin of 
New England, part of its need of educational re- 
demption. 

The map of New England shows a curiously in- 
teresting state of affairs. All the great cities are 
in the three small southern states. These are Bos- 
ton, 670,585 ; Providence, 224,326 ; Worcester, 145,- 
986; New Haven, 133,605; Bridgeport, 102,058; 
Lowell, 106,294; Cambridge, 104,839; Fall River, 
119,295 ; Hartford, 98,915 ; Lynn, 89,336 ; New Bed- 
ford, 96,652 ; Somerville, 77,236 ; Waterbury, 73,141. 
These three states have in all eighty-two towns and 
cities above 10,000 population, though this enumera- 
tion is very deceptive. Really, the Boston metro- 
politan district with its eight cities should count as 
one, while on the other hand there are such cases as 
the town of Norwalk, containing two cities and 
nine villages and governed mainly as one munici- 
pality. Neither city has quite 10,000 population, 
but the town has over twice that number. 

Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont are rural; 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut are 
urban. Within the provirice five-sixths of the area 
has one and a half million population, while one- 
sixth of the area has five million population. These 
figures may be compared profitably with North 
Carolina, area 52,250 square miles, population 2,- 
206,287, and with Ohio, area 41,060 square miles, 
population 4,767,121. Upper New England has but 
sixty per cent of the density of population of North 
Carolina in almost exactly the same area, while 
lower New England has two and a half times the 
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density of Ohio, with almost the same population. 

What has made this interesting situation? The 
protective tariff, which has built eighty-two towns 
and cities with populations six-sevenths foreign. 
What made the tariff? Avarice. What caused the 
avarice? The inability of the Anglo-Saxon to live 
upon the soil and upon the fisheries, and his very 
human desire to keep alive. Therefore, he has im- 
ported these millions on millions of wage-depend- 
ents,—Canadians, Hungarians, Italians, Russian 
Jews, Armenians, Portuguese, Hollanders. New 
England has almost no Germans, almost no colored 
persons. Her Irish have prevailed against the puri- 
tans and are upon the same social plane with them, 
but they show every sign of limitation of. repro- 
duction. 

Unless all signs fail, the Yankee will be a curios- 
ity in New England within fifty years. To my 
thinking, this would be a misfortune. The old puri- 
tan traditions have meant a deal to all northern and 
western America. The Yankee has made Ohio, 
Iowa and Oregon, and has helped to make more 
than half a dozen other states—New York, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Colorado, Idaho, Washington and 
California. With the Dutchman, the Yankee has 
made the American free common school system. 

Half my own blood and nearly all my education 
are Yankee. My children are three-quarters puri- 
tan Yankee. What I have to say is to be said 
from within the household. My home is now in 
New England. The family names of my own and 
my children’s ancestry are a sufficient guarantee 
that I speak not only from knowledge but also from 
sympathetic concern for the welfare of my people; 
those names of blood relatives are Estabrook, Whit- 
comb, Miller, Clark, Allen, Holden, Alden, Beecher, 
Wood, Hiscox, Robinson, Rodman, Hazard. The 
Northampton and Worcester high schools, Am- 
herst College and the Harvard Law School tried 
to educate me for a matter of ten years. 

Nevertheless, I put away not only the pride of 
ancestry and the reticence of custom,—a reticence 
that is characteristic of all New England rearing,— 
to say a few things to New England men and wom- 
en and to all other Americans. 

First, most New Englanders of pure colonial 
stock and tradition to-day need to revolutionize their 
ideas respecting women. Often I compare the dis- 
positions of three men, each of wealth and of social 
opportunity, two of them treasurers of colleges. 
One is a colonial-stock Yankee; another an upstate 
New Yorker, later an Iowan; the third was an Ohio 
buckeye of Virginia cavalier stock and traditions. 
The first treated his wife and daughter as his in- 
tellectual inferiors, as house-animals, who by their 
industry and conduct should justify their existences. 
Each of these women died of neurasthenia, the one 
at fifty-five years of age, the other at twenty-one. 
Neurasthenia is the pathological result of being 
bored into nervous disease. This man with his talk 
of money, of quid pro quo, of duty, wore these wom- 
en out. His only sister also died of neurasthenia 
at forty years of age, similarly disgusted with life. 
The second has still living his wife and two daugh- 
ters. He treats them as his equals, respects and 
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admires and praises them. The third, long since 
dead, looked upon ‘his wife and several daughters 
as his superiors ; he loved and reverenced them, was 
grateful to them for being alive and near him. 
Whatever his other sins and deficiencies, which in- 
deed were many, it seems to me that at the gates of 
pearl the recording angel had put such stars of 
golden light for his conduct toward the women for 
whose happiness he was responsible that the very 
blots for his failings shone with a reflected glory 
upon his day of judgment. Neither of these two 
men lost any women from his family because of 
neurasthenia or of anything else in a period of forty 
years, and in one of these families is a great-grand- 
mother of ninety years. 

For what is the test of a great race? Why have 
the Teutonic barbarians conquered and mastered 
the earth? It is a biological affair. The business 
of women is in three lines——to make homes and to 
rear families, to nurse the sick, to teach and care 
for children. It is not to wait upon men; it is not 
to render guid pro quo to-day ; it concerns posterity, 
the future; it concerns health and righteousness. 
And it springs from a deep-seated conviction that 
every woman should be treated as the potential 
mother of a race. But no man who does not love 
women will ever let them attend to their proper 
business. 

The Yankee is blind as to women. To my Vir- 
ginia blood, the starved and anemic women and 
girls working as factory-slaves in Lynn and Lowell 
and Fall River constitute a reproach to New Eng- 
land men. Such cities are hideous, horrible, odious. 

Unhappily, while the Yankee might have learned 
of the Irish how to treat women, the latter usually 
have caught the Yankee trait and have discarded 
their own. We see it in the salaries paid women 


. school teachers and in the severe rules and regula- 


tions respecting their employment, such as docked 
pay. Women do not belong in the competitive mar- 
kets. 

It is a pity that New England has so few Scotch, 
Germans, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians and Finns. 
From them the colonial-bred Yankee might have 
reinforced his own Teutonic instincts respecting 
women. And it is a pity that New England has so 
many Hungarians, Italians, Greeks and Syrians 
with their abominable notions and customs respect- 
ing women. 

Obviously it was a different kind of English- 
man who settled Maryland, Virginia and the South, 
where homes of English speech multiply and fam- 
ilies thrive because women are rightly regarded. 

Second, New England is going far astray in the 
new fanaticism of vocational training in order that 
boys and girls may grow up and justify their costs 
by getting money. “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” The backing of the vocational movement 
in New England causes suspicion of its motive and 
probable nature. 

There is an acid test. Are boys and girls to be 
taught trades and crafts so that they may become 
profitable wage-servants of the lords of manufac- 
ture and commerce? Or are they to be taught crafts 
and trades as the means, to use the phrase of Froe- 
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bel, of “independent livelihood” and of their own 
free development? Which? Is the need of the 
business man for workers the standard; or the 
nature of the child? 

When I say that to the present New Englanders 
avarice seems to be the chief duty of man instead 
of a besetting sin to be exorcised forthwith, I am 
not speaking out of the restricted experience of a 
single district or locality. I have a log cabin in the 
heart of Maine; I have seen avarice in the nearby 
villages. I have looked upon the White Mountains, 
which are almost as wonderful as the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. I have visited in every part of 
Vermont; have walked from one end to the other 
of Massachusetts ; traveled from New York to Bos- 
ton so often that the trip is as familiar as a traction 
car ride in New York City; visited many times in 
Rhode Island, and lived for fifteen years in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Everywhere the 
Yankee is moved by zeal for money, money, money. 

His sons will not marry the daughters of other 
men unless they are of equal wealth with their con- 
sorts. His daughters also demand property of pros- 
pective husbands. Therefore, New England is full 
of Yankee bachelors and spinsters. Once married, 


like French peasants, Yankee parents desire but 
few children in order that every heir shall be rich. 

Third, long, long ago the colonial-bred Yankee 
determined that there should be economic classes 
and even social castes in his land. The idea of edu- 
cating the youth of his foreign-born wage servants 
to be the equals of his own children (such as he 


has) is intolerable to him. Therefore, he will not 
spend money for schools. 

The notion prevalent in trans-Hudson America 
that the schools of New England are the best of 
the land is far, far from the truth. 

Yet for two reasons the schools of New England 
should be the best in the land. The province had 
thirty thousand settlers early in the fourth decade 
of the seventeenth century; and schools multiplied 
from the beginning. That long experience should 
have made the schools foremost. 

Moreover, the difficulties of the social problem are 
the opportunities of the school. New England now 
has a fearsome social problem. Can her colonial 
stock prevail against the foreigners? It is highly 
probable upon any serious view of present condi- 
tions that the foreigners will swamp the Yankees. 
Keeping the schools poor will forward rather than 
retard and prevent the process of the rebarbariza- 
tion of New England. Ignorant and superstitious 
peoples never restrict the birthrate. From mere 
multiplication, the foreigners in New England will 
soon be dominant. 

It is not enough, not nearly enough to keep the 
Hungarians, the Italians, the French Canadians in 
school until fourteen years old, or even in continua- 
tion trade schools until fifteen years old. A far 
broader, a far longer schooling is requisite, 

New England cannot Americanize these for- 
eigners. She can scarcely Yankeeize them. But 
Yankeeism is not Americanism. 

Church life in New England as an ethical reg- 
imen and as a religious discipline is utterly dead,— 
such as it was, it ended decades ago. The Yankee 
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is not an agnostic or an infidel in any serious sense ; 
he simply does not care; he is perfectly indiffer- 
ent. Attendance by men upon Sabbath and mid- 
week religious services and sermons upon sin and 
repentance, upon judgment day, eternity and God 
are long since out of fashion,—so long since as to 
be forgotten in the oblivion of the past. I chal- 
lenge any doubter to take the statistics of any 
New England city and personally to visit its always 
relatively few churches and to decide this for him- 
self. 

The moral degradation of the country districts 
became a byword as long ago as the ninth decade 
of the nineteenth century. Whole towns centuries 
old have no Sabbath worship. The city churches, 
always small, are but social clubs from which work- 
ing men are barred in fact and to which business 
men and men of leisure seldom go. 

But of all this I should not have written a single 
line had there not been recently a portentous sign of 
change. Seeing that she could not produce her 
own religious and educational leaders, New Eng- 
land has begun to ransack America and England 
for men to direct her universities, school systems 
and churches. The details of this constitute an- 
other theme. 

The new cry is “Men, not measures.” To change 
customs and ideals, change the men. New England 
needs men of the larger outlook, needs herself to 
be Americanized,—needs men of intelligent and 
sympathetic guidance, yet men who will make war 
upon her own sins. 

Her protective tariff, never constitutional, al- 
ways inequitable and unethical, always corrupting 
to manufacturers and to legislators, engineered 
through congress by many a devious trick, and de- 
grading to her own industrial life, is nearly smashed 
and will not long survive. New England must look 
bravely but calmly upon her own ruins and try to 
reorganize with higher ideals and with biologically 
sane methods. 

The New England coastline is nearly one thou- 
sand miles of health and delight. Her ocean and 
sound waters are full of fish. She still has forests. 
At least two regions have superb climates,—upper- 
most Vermont and New Hampshire and nearly all 
of Maine for one region, and the little but beautiful 
twenty-mile-wide coast plains from Stamford via 
Narragansett to Provincetown. There is still farm- 
ing to be done; still sea fishing; still the manufac- 
ture of the finer products; still New England may 
recover a merchant marine; still she may draw vast 
revenues from her investments in the south and 
in the west. 

New England, and not the west and south, is 
right in dividing her province into small states. Hu- 
man beings always love “little lands.” Pennsylvania 
should be three states, and California a half dozen. 
Then legislators could plan minutely and without 
log-rolling. State division will come upon New 
England lines. 

Best of all, the old colonial stock in New England 
may itself turn school teacher, and modernize the 
public schools. By this process New Englanders 
and foreigners may weld themselves into Ameri- 
cans like our trans-Hudson folks. 
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CHANGING GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS OF THE TIMES 








The Maple Sugar Crop 

In Canada the making of maple sugar and sirup 
still amounts to a considerable industry. The crop 
of 1913 is up to the average. The season opened 
early this year, with heavy rains. The results were 
to clear completely the snow from the woods, and 
it was the loss of snow thus early which led some 
of the maple sugar producers in this section to pre- 
dict a poor season. Then, too, the excessive rainfall 
affected the quality of the sirup and sugar. The 
change in the weather the last week in March to 
frosty nights and warm days—ideal sugar weather— 
resulted in fine runs of sap, and brought the produc- 
tion for the season up to about its normal point. 

Prices have reached fully as high as usual. One 
maker reports sales of sugar at fifteen cents a pound, 
others at twelve and one-half cents, and others at 
twelve cents; ten cents, however, appears to be the 
ruling price. The maple sirup and sugar crop affords 
the farmers a welcome addition to their income, 
coming, as it does, at a time of year when their lum- 
bering operations are about at an end and other 
farm work cannot be done. 


The Chinese Going Back to Native Costume 
There is no immediate danger that a trip to China 


will lose its picturesqueness because the natives 
will be found dressed with trousers and derby hats. 
Shortly after the revolution of 1911-12 there was 
a marked tendency among the middle and better 


classes of Chinese to adopt European dress. Most 
of those who could afford to do so made the change, 
but the bulk of the people—laborers, artisans and 
small shopkeepers—could not afford it. There was 
quite a large demand for all sorts of foreign wear- 
ing apparel. Lately, however, a reaction has set in 
and of those who adopted foreign dress last year, 
perhaps sixty per cent have gone back to native 
clothing. Silk, which declined greatly in price 
about a year ago, has lately risen again by twenty 
per cent, which in itself shows that the demand for 
native clothing is increasing. 

The probability is that the wearing apparel which 
has been the evolution of centuries is that best suited 
for climate and occupation. 


Antarctic Coal 

What is the practical use of such expeditions as 
those of Peary and Amundsen? There are several 
ways in which the knowledge gained is put to prac- 
tical use, but the evidence of commercial value is 
not always so plain as in the case of the British 
Antarctic explorations. Concerning the discovery 
of coal in the Antarctic region visited by the Shack- 
leton and Scott expeditions, D. W. Edgeworth 
David, professor of geology and physical geography 
in the University of Sydney, is quoted in the Aus- 
tralian press as saying: 

In reference to the scientific discoveries of Scott’s party 
there can be no doubt they will prove of immense interest 


and importance. In the first place, it is stated that a good 
collection has been obtained of fossil plants associated with 
the seams of coal discovered by Shackleton. Frank Wild, 
of Shackleton’s party, was the actual discoverer of seven 
seams of coal outcropping in a great cliff face of sandstone 
and shale. The thickness of these seams was seven feet, 
inclusive of a few clay bands, and Wild chopped small 
specimens of the coal out with his ice-ax. These have been 
analyzed in Sydney and show the coal to be of workable 
quality. It is almost certain that this coalfield will prove 
to be perhaps one of the largest of the unworked coalfields 
of the world. 
Little Porto Rico 

The National Geographic Magazine has no doubt 
at all that our West Indian possession is coming 
right along, and that the reason for this progress is 
largely political. It says: 

Little Porto Rico is so small that it could be buried in a 
single Central American lake; it would take fifty-seven 
islands of its size to equal Central America in area. And 
yet Porto Rico produces more foreign trade than all Cen- 
tral America together, from Tehuantepec to Colombia. 
The reason? Because Porto Rico has an ideal govern- 
ment.- The trade of the island has nearly quintupled since 
Uncle Sam took possession there. The number of children 
enrolled in school has increased sixfold. The wages of the 
laboring class has multiplied threefold. 

We read of Porto Rico’s present prosperity in every 
page of the record of its expanding iridustry. It is seen 
in the sugar fields, where four tons of sugar are produced 
where one was a dozen years ago, and where the Porto 
Rican people receive six dollars for exported sugar where 
they received one dollar only a dozen years before. It is 
seen in the expansion of the coffee fincas, where produc- 
tion has quadrupled since the beginning of the century. It 
is seen in the growth of the fruit-export business, where 
the production of oranges increased seven-fold in ten years, 
pineapples twenty-fold in four years, and grapefruit twen- 
ty-five-fold in three years. 

Wherever one turns Porto Rico is extending its sugar 
fields, planting new pineapple plantations, establishing new 
coffee fincas, and laying out new citrus-fruit groves. And 
given a free entrance of their products to the markets of 
the United States, products raised where frosts never 
threaten and where labor is abundant and cheap, Porto 
Rico is destined to become a great competitor with Florida 
and southern California in supplying our tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits. 


Where America Was Found 


The Bahamas appeal to us dramaticaliy as the 
scene of Columbus’ discovery. Politically the is- 
lands are English; commercially they are ours. 
They buy from the United States two-thirds of 
their imports; they sell us a half of their exports. 
They want our flour, butter, corn meal, gasoline, 
ice and salted meat. From them we are glad to 
take sponges, turtles—often alive,—citrus fruit and 
hemp. 

The climate is the kind described as balmy, the 
air is pure, extremes of heat are not common, and 
the hurricane is the most dreaded freak of climate. 
They are at work now at Nassau on a wireless 
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station which is to get and give news to ships over 
a radius of four hundred miles. The Bahamas, 
by the way, get their weather news and storm 
warnings from Washington; and this is another il- 
lustration of the fact that scientific and commercial 
relations are supplanting political connections. 
The Bahamas are like Switzerland in one respect, 
the tourist traffic is the great industry. There again 
the connection with this country is brought out, 
for the most of the tourists are Americans. They 
come by a twice-a-month boat from New York, or, 
in the winter, by a twice-a-week boat from Miami. 
The automobilist may bring his machine into the 
Bahamas, as he cannot do in the Bermudas. 


A Glittering Topic 

The world’s supply of diamonds comes from 
Africa and Australia. But before the world gets 
them they go through Amsterdam or Antwerp, 
where the diamond cutters, polishers and brokers 
live. In either of these cities the ordinary citizen 
can tell you how the crop and the trade are get- 
ting on. Just now they would mention 1911 as a 
prosperous year and last year as a very poor season. 
War, rumors of more war, and falling stocks are 
credited with hurting the business. The supply of 
diamonds has been increased recently on account 
of the development of mines by the energetic Ger- 
mans in their African possessions. 

The high price of living has had little effect in 
the importations to America, where the people seem 
to demand diamonds as a necessity of life. Re- 
cently there have been larger consignments of the 
stones to the United States in prospect of a new 
tariff that is to lighten the tax on such imports as 
clothing and increase the rate on jewels. 


Ideas from Switzerland 

Switzerland has been our teacher along a num- 
ber of lines, from watch-making to the use of the 
referendum and initiative. It is a question if we fol- 
low her lead in matter of designating the time of 
day. It seems that the postoffice department of 
that little republic has adopted a new system of 
indicating the time when a letter is canceled; and 
the canceling machines are now furnished with dies 
upon which the hours of the day are marked from 
0 to 24, thus doing away with the old a.m. and p.m. 
system. The time from 1 o’clock at night till mid- 
day is indicated by the old figures 1 to 12, and 
from 1 o'clock p.m. till midnight by the figures 
13 to 24. 


Moleskins an Item of Trade 

During the past two years a new industry has 
sprung into prominence in Holland, which is no 
other than catching and skinning moles for their 
furs. Any village or farm boy knows that these 
little animals have a soft, velvety fur; but he may 
not be aware that it makes an excellent substitute 
for seal; and he will prick up his ears when he 
hears that the boys of Holland are getting from 
ten to fifteen cents apiece, reckoned in our money, 
for their moleskins. One shipper at Amsterdam 


cleared the sum of $75,000 in 1912, operating in 
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these skins that have generally been considered of 
little or no value. 

Great quantities of these skins are being shipped 
to the United States and other countries, and the 
mole is consequently becoming extinct in Holland. 
In fact, it is thought that a law will have to be 
passed regulating the matter, as scientific opinions 
here differ regarding the harmfulness of moles. 
Some say that the destruction of vermin is of more 
good than the harm done by them to the roots of 
plants. 

The item of hides and skins in the exports from 
this district to the United States increased from less 
than $500,000 in 1911 to a little more than $1,900,- 
000 in 1912, for which increase the moleskin busi- 
ness was responsible for a good part. 


Odd Industries of Birmingham 

The preéminence of Birmingham in the manu- 
facture of guns, jewelry, pens, and bedsteads is 
known, but a number of small articles are also 
produced, some of which are decidedly curious. 
For example, it is not generally known that 
Birmingham is the principal source of the world’s 
supply of jew’s-harps. For sixty years the in- 
dustry has been carried on by members of the same 
family; and the jew’s-harps are still made in a 
little home smithy. Great Britain is no longer the 
best market, enormous quantities being exported, 
especially to half-civilized countries. The Zulu mu- 
sician, for example, has taken very kindly to the 
jew’s-harp and needs a specially large size to suit 
his somewhat capacious mouth. 

Another survival is the trade of goldbeating, 
which, it is claimed, is one of the oldest in the city. 
To a large extent this trade has gone to Germany 
through the competition of .cheap labor, but it is 
claimed that the best gold leaf is still made in 
England. The work is done entirely by hand, and 
the customary sign is the picture of a gilded arm 
bearing a hammer poised for the blow. When the 
work is done the leaf is one fifty-thousandth part 
of an inch in thickness and almost as light as air. 
An odd ctistom is invariably to preserve the leaf 
for sale purposes in old bibles and testaments, and 
enormous quantities of these sacred books are used 
for this purpose. 

The city has probably a larger share than any 
other center in the equipment of the policeman. 
In regard to police whistles, it is known that one 
Birmingham firm has equipped more police forces 
in all parts of the world with whistles than any 
other firm. The whistles are made largely of Ger- 
man silver, but occasionally, especially for presenta- 
tion purposes, they are of solid silver. ‘Great quan- 
tities are sent out to the United States. 

Another distinctive industry of Birmingham is 
the making of artificial eyes. This art has been 
highly developed, especially by one family who 
have been in the business for generations. Eyes for 
stuffed birds and beasts are a considerable part of 
the business, but the human eye is the most artistic 
product. There has been improvement recently in 
the appearance of these eyes and in their comfort 
to the wearer. Ordinarily a patient can be equipped 
for about ten dollars. 























WHERE TO GO—HOW TO GO—AND WHAT’S TO PAY 
CONDUCTED BY MONTANYE PERRY 
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PANAMA, THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION 
This summer’s vacation probably offers the last 


chance to see that greatest of engineering feats, 


the Panama Canal, before the water is let in—while 
Culebra Cut, the Giant Locks at Gatun, and Pedro 
Miguel are still exposed to view. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a vacation trip fuller of interesting and 
varied possibilities than a visit to this region which 
lies now in the limelight of the whole world’s eager 
attention. The keen eyes of the business man, the 
shrewd eyes of the politician, the dreamy eyes of 
the artist, the roving eyes of the adventurer, the 
searching eyes of the scientist, and the shining eyes 
of the beauty-lover, are all turned toward Panama. 

And Panama is not embarrassed by all this atten- 
tion; she is quite accustomed to it. In our pride 
at the magnitude of the new canal, let us not forget 
that, after all, it only means better facilities for 
handling a trans-isthmian traffic which was estab- 
lished centuries ago. Fifty years before St. Au- 
gustine was founded, and a full century before the 
English established themselves in Jamestown there 
were trade routes on the Isthmus of Panama. 

A shorter route.to India has been the dream of 
far-visioned men since the days of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. When Balboa, standing on the peaks of 
Darien, gave the name Pacific to the quiet stretches 
of water which his eyes beheld, there stood at his 
side a man named Saavedra, in whose brain a dream 
was forming—a dream of connecting the waters of 
the east and the west by a canal through that nar- 
row strip of land. The rulers of Spain were fired 
by the immensity of the idea, but the engineers of 
the age declared the scheme was impossible, and 
the monks of the period maintained that it would 
be defying the Creator to separate two continents 
which He had joined. So, science and religion 
agreeing for once, the scheme was reluctantly aban- 
doned. 

The traveler who desires to visit Panama need 
not hesitate, as he did a few years ago, for lack 
of transportation facilities. There are no finer 
ships afloat than the ones from which he may 
choose. Large, new, air-cooled steamers, especially 
designed for tropical travel, luxuriously equipped 
and perfectly managed, sail the southern seas now, 
and the rates are surprisingly low. By purchasing 
return tickets, a rate as low as one hundred and ten 
dollars, which includes transportation and board 
for a three weeks’ trip, may be secured. 

After a delightful voyage, with interesting stops 
en route, passengers from the various lines are 
landed at Colon, the eastern gateway of the Panama 
Canal. This gateway metropolis stands on the is- 
land of Manzanillo. Once it was only a railway sta- 
tion, but to-day the beauty of its location and the 
might of its enterprise combine to make it a thriv- 

‘ing city. 


If the visitor is traveling independently, so that 
he does not use his boat for a hotel, he will find that 
board and lodging may be obtained in Colon at a 
reasonable rate, provided he expends a little energy 
in finding a suitable place, rather than rushing into 
the first great tourist hotel which opens welcoming 
arms to receive him and his dollars. Inquiry at the 
club rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is profitable for those who seek moderate-priced 
lodgings. , 

The curious mingling of races and industries in 
Colon presents an interesting study to the tourist 
who can linger there. In the foreign sections of 
the town the Chinaman distributes his oriental 
goods, and the East Indian also has his shops in 
the native section. Alike, they adjust their prices 
to the financial and mental strength of their cus- 
tomer. Some of their signboards are as illuminat- 
ing as they are amusing; for instance, Sing On 
sells “disturbances of many varieties to the thirsty !” 

But the one absorbing interest in Panama is the 
construction of the canal, and the three chief por- 
tions of the work in the order of their importance 
are the Culebra Cut, the Gatun Locks, near the 
Atlantic end, and the Pedro Miguel and Miraflores 
Locks near the Pacific terminal of the canal. 

The Gatun Locks are located about six miles from 
Colon, on the line of the Panama Railroad. Trains 
for Gatun leave Colon twice daily, or a motorcar 
or carriage may be obtained for the short trip. The 
construction work is not widely scattered, hence a 
reasonably thorough inspection can be made in a 
short time. 

The first impression of the visitor to the Gatun 
Locks is one of awed surprise at their vastness and 
power ; he realizes that the construction of the canal 
involves not only the greatest piece of constructive 
work but the greatest piece of destructive work ever 
undertaken by man. The Gatun Dam is 9,040 feet 
long, and 1,900 feet wide at its greatest width. Its 
crest is at an elevation of 115 feet above sea level— 
almost as high as Niagara Falls. The excavation, 
wet and dry, used in the construction of the dam 
aggregates 21,000,000 cubic yards. The locks con- 
sist of 3,000,000 cubic yards of concrete and cost 
$18,000,000 to construct. 

On Thursdays, the traveler may take advantage 
of the “Seeing-the-Canal” trains, which leave the 
main line of the railroad at Gatun, and proceeding 
along construction locks afford a close view of the 
Gatun Locks, the dam, spillway and Atlantic en- 
trance to the canal. This trip consumes about two 
hours and costs one dollar. 

From Gatun, a train to the city of Panama, which 
is at the Pacific end of the canal, may be taken. 
The hotel Tivoli, operated by the Canal Commis- 
sion, is easily accessible, and its charges are not 
excessive for a short visit, although cheaper quar- 
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ters may be found by inquiry. Carriages are nu- 
merous here, and the regular fare to any part of 
Panama is ten cents, with the charge doubled in 
case any stops are made. Most of the colored 
drivers speak English, but the natives rarely do. A 
drive through the quaintly picturesque city, which 
nestles on a long, smooth beach, will be cheap, if 
the bargain with the driver is struck in advance, and 
a carriage ride to the Pacific entrance at Balboa is 
well worth while. From this point, the hills in the 
Bay of Panama, where fortifications will probably 
be erected, may be viewed. 

Sight-seeing trains leave the City of Panama on 
Mondays and Saturdays for the Pacific Locks and 
Culebra Cut. If the locks at Pedro Miguel and 
Miraflores thrill us a trifle less than the Gatun 
Locks, it is not because they are less marvelous, but 
because we gazed on Gatun first, with the edge of 
our appreciation undulled. 

It is from the observation platform at Culebra 
that the vastness of man’s victory over nature 
completely overwhelms the visitor. At this point 
the cut is deepest, widest and most interesting. 
Culebra Cut begins at Bas Obispo, and gradually 
increases in depth for a distance of about five miles 
to Gold Hill, where it reaches its maximum eleva- 
tion. While the cut proper, as engineers define it, 
is said to be nine miles in length, the excavation is 
really continuous from San Pablo to Pedro Miguel, 
a distance of sixteen miles. The amount of ex- 
cavation throughout this distance is estimated at 
100,000,000 cubic yards. 

So much for the “principal sights” of the Isthmus 
of Panama. But the traveler who has time to linger 
will find much to interest him. The tangled interior 
of the Isthmus, where clusters of bamboo huts 
shelter the native families; the pineapple planta- 
tions, the cocoanut groves, the pearl islands in the 
bay of Panama, all repay a visit. Nowhere can 
such diversity of scenes and interests be found as 
in this picturesque land, where the achievements of 
science and art lie side by side with tropical wild- 
ness and primitive life. 

A State of Mind 

A man came into the office the other day and 
said: “I like to read the En Route department 
first rate, but do you know, I think you rather over- 
do the ‘travel’ idea. That is, you make people feel 
that they cannot improve their minds nor broaden 
their sympathies unless they are continually on 
the go. Now, as a matter of fact, travel, like every- 
thing else, is more or less a state of mind!” 

We gasped a little bit at that statement. It is all 
very well to be told that toothache, or poverty, or 
success, or bad weather, is a state of mind, but 
travel—that was going a little too far! 

“You're mistaken,” we declared, belligerently ; 
“one is either going or he is standing still; he’s 
either traveling or staying at home and that’s all 
there is about it! A state of mind, indeed!” 

“Now go gently,” he returned, smiling in that 
calmly indulgent way that men assume when one 
tries to reason with them; “just think a bit. Don’t 


you know a lot of folks who have traveled over 
the world and seen nothing at all except what they 
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could have seen at home? How about the folks 
who play cards all day on the train and never glance 
out of the window; who sit on deck with the whole 
glorious vista of the Atlantic before them and em- 
broider a towel; whose memory of Paris is that 
they had a good hotel there, and of Naples that 
they couldn’t get a decent meal in the place? Those 
people are moving, so far as their bodies are con- 
cerned, but what are their minds doing? Are they 
getting new impressions, broadening their sym- 
pathies, storing up rich memories? Not so you 
could notice it! I tell you, real travel is a state of 
mind.” 

Then, just as I was framing a suitable retort, he 
went on: 

“T know a house in New Hampshire where you 
can stand on the back porch and look straight into 
the heart of the most gorgeous sunsets I ever hope 
to see. From the front windows of that same house 
you can see the sun, in the morning, come flashing 
out over a mountain peak which is capped with 
snow the whole year round. The man who owns 
that house has gone to Switzerland—sailed last 
week. There are sunsets and mountains over 
there, but he won’t see them—he has never looked 
at the ones he could see from his own doorsteps! 
And I know a little woman in Massachusetts who 
never went a hundred miles away from home in her 
life, who knows more about the big world than 
most folks get in twenty years of wanderings, sim- 
ply because she has trained her mind to really un- 
derstand and visualize the things she reads about.” 

“It’s a fact,” he went on, while we were strug- 
gling to frame a logical retort. “Some folks see 
more from their own doorways than others see 
traveling around the world. Think it over and 
frame up a nice little lecture about it for all your 
readers who are going a-gadding this summer. 
*Twill do ’em a heap of good!” 

We thought it over; in fact, we are still thinking 
it over. But there has been no lecture “framed up,” 
as he suggested. We are still struggling with the 
idea that travel is a state of mind! Well, maybe 
it is—the argument sounded rather convincing, even 
though it left us a trifle dazed! 


The Last Call 


This is the last issue of The School Journal that 
you will receive before you start on your vacation. 
Hence, we wish to state once more that we are pre- 
pared to furnish first aid to the traveler. Questions 
regarding any phase of travel will be promptly an- 
swered,—in these columns, if of general interest, 
otherwise by letter. 


“Just a Place to Really Rest” 

The most interesting inquiry which came to us 
this month was a plaintive plea from the woman 
principal of a large city high school. “What I 
want,” she wrote, “is just a place to really rest! 
I don’t want to be amused, or entertained—and 
above all, I don’t want to be instructed! I want 
to go where I can’t possibly learn one single new 
fact ; in short, I want to be idle and shiftless!” 

We ardently sympathize with this lady—and we 
suspect that there are a lot of others who feel as she 
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does. It is all very well to improve one’s mind— 
but there is a limit. And for those who have 
reached the limit, we are giving this bit of informa- 
tion about a delightful spot where there is nothing 
amusing except the antics of frisking squirrels; 
nothing entertaining except the songs of the birds; 
nothing instructive except the examples of kindly 
helpfulness which the good people of the farm 
furnish. 

No, we did not dream this place! We spent six 
successive summers there—and we wish we were 
going back to-day. 


Island Pond Farm—A Place of Rest 


Do you love the real country? Do you long for 
a spot unspoiled by trolleys, hotels, or the usual type 
of city boarders? Are you so unfortunate as to 
have no old home and home folks in the country, 
whence to retreat when body and mind call out for 
rest and peace and wholesome “coddling”? Go to 
Island Pond Farm. 

Island Pond Farm lies in the township of West 
Derry, N. H. The railway station, Canobie Lake, 
N. H., is less than two hours’ ride from Boston, by 
the B. & M. If you write or telephone the hour of 
your arrival, an old-fashioned farm wagon will 
meet you and take you six miles along a lovely 


country road, through delightful stretches of woods, . 


past tiny lakes shining through tangles of dark pine 
and slender white birches to the farm. 

The white house has an air of welcoming com- 
fort, with cool piazzas, hammocks, swings and 
abundance of shade. Back of the house, the fields 
slope gently down to a green wood, and your first 
walk down the lane, through this wood, will never 
be forgotten. Ferns, flowers, birds, squirrels, 
“chick-a-dee” berries, wintergreens and birch, tempt 
you at every step. One morning, after a warm 
rain, we found seventeen varieties of mushrooms 
along this path. 

At the end of the lane is the “pond,” a stretch of 
clear, blue water, ten miles in circumference. It is 
dotted with numerous islands, some tiny, some 
larger. On the largest one of all, measuring two 
hundred and sixty-five acres, stands the picturesque 
ruin of the summer home of Governor Wentworth, 
first governor of New Hampshire. 

Days may be spent exploring the lake and island 
shores. In their season, blueberry bushes hang over 
the water and, from a boat, you may pick and eat at 
will. If you carry some home, Auntie Chase will 
make you a pie, sweet and juicy and three inches 
thick. Nothing edible can equal Auntie Chase’s 
blueberry pies, unless it is her custard ones. 

Along the shore are a half dozen simple cottages. 
There is room for a score more of them at the rate 
summer cottages are usually crowded in, but “Ar- 
thur,” Auntie Chase’s good husband, and owner of 
the farm, objects to crowding. “If folks are goin’ 
to be packed in like sardines, they might’s well be 
in the city,” he says. : 

A unique and much-appreciated institution is the 
“cookhouse.” It is a plain little wooden building, 
containing a good kitchen range, cooking utensils, 
and an outfit of dishes. Those who wish for genu- 
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ine camp life may pitch their tents in the grove and 
eat their meals here. 

Tenters and cottagers may purchase every needed 
supply—milk, eggs, butter, vegetables, ice, gro- 
ceries and souvenir postcards—tor extremely rea- 
sonable prices at the farm house. 

Cottagers, tenters and boarders at the house make 
one big happy family. There is a great dance hall 
where on Saturday nights an old-time fiddler comes 
to play and we revel in old-fashioned quadrilles 
and reels. But it stops promptly at twelve o'clock. 
Auntie Chase keeps the Sabbath holy. Sometimes 
a straw ride is enjoyed, sometimes a cornroast or 
a candy pull. There is bathing, rowing and canoe- 
ing. ‘The lake is full of fish—pickerel, bass and 
perch—and in the early morning hundreds of pink- 
tipped water lilies open their shining petals. 

The price is not prohibitive. In fact, when we 
tell you how cheap it is, you won't believe our story. 
But go, and be convinced, as we were. 

To room and board at the house costs five dollars 
a week per person. } 

To rent a cottage costs one dollar a day. 

Tenting privilege, use of cookhouse, with fire- 
wood supplied, costs three dollars a week. 

We have spent six happy vacations there. We 
wish it might be sixty. 





Questions Answered 
C. G. M., Lancaster, Pa.: 

‘Provincetown occupies the extremity of Cape 
Cod. Some one said that “Cape Cod, the right arm 
of Massachusetts, crooks its elbow at Chatham and 
closes its fist at Provincetown.” It is a town of 
sand—sand in flat expanses of miles in length, sand 
in fanciful mounds and broken pyramids, and a 
narrow neck of sand heaps uniting it to the main 
cape. From High Pale Hill, back of the town, the 
view is magnificent. Provincetown has numerous 
good hotels and boarding houses ; the climate is re- 
freshing ; sea and harbor fishing may always be en- 
joyed, and there are many historic attractions. A 
surprisingly large number of distinguished men and 
women have summer homes in this comparatively 
unknown spot, and the tide of visitors is increasing 
yearly. 

C. M. B., Medford, Mass. : : 

From Glasgow to Stirling is only thirty miles. ‘Do 
not miss the trip, it is well worth while. The fare, 
second class, is 2s 5d from Glasgow to Stirling, and 
a carriage to the Castle costs 2s 6d. If possible, go 
on to Bannockburn, the famous field of Bruce, 
which may easily be included in the day’s trip. 

W. Y. F., Orange, N. J.: 

The Duval restaurants or “Buillons. Duval” are 
scattered all over Paris, as plentifully as Childs’ in 
New York. The service is a la carte, the food is 
good and extremely reasonable in price, and the 
service is excellent. Most of the waiters speak 
English, and smile indulgently at your attempts to 
give orders in their own language. 





Canandaigua, New York, has been made a city, but 
its board of education refuses to raise the salaries of the 
teachers. 

















THE SALT LAKE 


CITY MEETINGS 








UTAH HAS WELCOME FOR THE NA- 
TION’S EDUCATORS 


By GEorRGE CEcIL CowING 


Before the fifty-first annual convention of the 
National Education Association was awarded to 
Salt Lake City, the question which arose was: 
Will the Utah metropolis be able to handle so 
large a gathering? 

In answer to this, D. H. Christensen, superin- 
tendent of Salt Lake City schools, and other Utah 
educators set forth the accommodations and quali- 
fications that their city offered—the great Mor- 
mon Tabernacle, seating 10,000 persons, for the 
general sessions; groups of convenient and com- 
modious halls for the departmental meetings ; hotels 
and boarding houses, and attractions that are of- 
fered to the sightseer and tourist. 

The executives of the association were satisfied ; 
the big convention will be held in Salt Lake City 
July 5 to 11; and it is the ambition of the people of 
Utah to make it the most successful and enjoyable 
conference in the history of the. national organiza- 
tion. To this end, local committees and citizens are 
co-operating. The Utah state legislature recognized 
the importance of the convention to the common- 
wealth by appropriating $7,000 of state money for 
entertainment of the educators. This sum with 
ample funds from other sources insure a proper 
handling of the convention. 

It is the belief of Utah people that the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle is the best place in America for a great 
meeting of this nature. The perfect acoustics of 
the Tabernacle—famed around the world—make 
certain the fact that even the soft-voiced of the 
prominent persons who address the convention may 
bring their points home to listeners on the farthest 
benches, more than half an ordinary city block 
distant from the rostrum. A wag once remarked 
that when anyone coughs in the Tabernacle, it 
sounds like the rattle of musketry. 

The Tabernacle is situated in Temple square, at 
the edge of the business district and within short 
walking distance of the principal hotels. The larg- 
est hotel in the city, in fact, faces the square. In 
its architecture, the Tabernacle suggests an oval 
balloon or a German airship, safely moored and in 
the process of expansion. It is this queer construc- 
tion, however, that gives it the remarkable acoustic 
properties. Realization of the immensity of the 
structure does not come until one has viewed the 
interior. The Tabernacle is as sound and service- 
able as when it was built in the early days. Other 
halls and the hotels and restaurants being handily 
adjacent, the Tabernacle will be the hub around 
which the activities of the convention will revolve. 
Official headquarters of the association will be at 
the Hotel Utah across the street. 


As to the hotels, first of all the Utah Executive 
Committee of the association secured from the man- 
agers of these establishments signed agreements not 
to increase tariffs for the convention. Visitors in 
Salt Lake City July 5 to 11 need pay no more for 
sleeping accommodations and meals than they would 
pay upon visits to Utah at other times. The con- 
vention city has many new and modern hotels. In 
addition there will be boarding houses and private 
homes where visitors may stop and any number of 
restaurants to satisfy the healthy hunger born of 
the bracing mountain air. Like the hotel managers, 
restaurant proprietors have agreed not to increase 
prices convention week. 

The people of Salt Lake City want visitors to 
feel at home the minute they come within the city’s 
gates. Information bureaus and rest rooms will be 
convenienily situated and upon the arrival of every 
train there will be uniformed N. E. A. guides at 
the service of new arrivals. Services of these guides 
will be without charge to visitors. Moreover, in- 
dividual citizens of the community will exert them- 
selves to give desired information to strangers and 
give them a welcome to Utah. This welcome is 
emblazoned in electric letters atop the famous pipe 
organ in the Tabernacle. 

The tones of this organ, by the by, have been 
heard around the world. Special organ recitals and 
concerts will be given throughout the convention. 
The Tabernacle choir, assisted by other artists, will 
sing. These musical features are calculated by the 
hosts to afford visitors pleasure and will also be by 
way of calling attention to Salt Lake City as a 
musical center. Few cities, we who live in Utah 
are fond of boasting, take a deeper interest in the 
arts than Salt Lake City and few have produced a 
greater proportionate share of famous artists. It 
is the hope of the hosts, too, that it will afford 
visitors pleasure to traverse the convention city’s 
broad avenues banked by shade trees and pretty 
homes and to inspect buildings of the modern pub- 
lic school system. The beautiful, new high school 
building in course of construction will be dedicated 
during the convention. All the new school buildings 
are along the most improved lines. 

Those who attend the convention will see the 
west at the most delightful time of the year. In 
the valley of the Wasatch mountains, where Salt 
Lake City is situated, June, July and August are 
the greatest months of the year—warm and fine 
without stifling the people or necessitating free ice 
to save the babies. The summers in Utah are dry, 
rainfall being infrequent, but extremes of heat are 
not known. The altitude tempers the midsummer 
sunshine and makes the nights cool. 

Assurance of good weather gives assurance also 
of success of the entertainment features of the con- 
vention and the visits to all the points of interest. 
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Bathing in the Great Salt Lake is at its height in 
July. A thirty-minute ride from the center of the 
city is Saltair beach, on the inland sea, where bath- 
ing, bowling, dancing and other amusements are 
offered. On Tuesday, July 8, the convention will 
go in a body to the beach, where a general session 
will be held. Following this meeting will be bath- 
ing, dinner in the ship restaurant, and dancing and 
band concerts in the evening. For that matter, 
however, visitors may take a run out to the beach 
every day they are in Salt Lake City. 

An interesting’ side-trip will be the visit to Bing- 
ham, the greatest copper mining camp in the world. 
Here is situated the Utah copper mine, where the 
ore is snatched from the naked mountainside by 
batteries of steam shovels. These shovels are op- 
erated from railroad tracks that terrace the moun- 
tain which became a mine from gulch to peak. 
Mountain climbing by train will be one of the fea- 
tures of the Bingham excursion on Thursday of 
convention week. Mountain trails at the edge of 
Salt Lake City itself will attract visitors who like 
to “hike.” They may get glimpses of some rare 
' mountain scenery on a trolley ride up Emigration 
canyon, the trail of the pioneers into Salt Lake 
valley, if they choose. Visits to Ogden, the second 
city of Utah; Logan, where the state Agricultural 
college is situated; Provo canyon, and other points 
of interest are offered the visitors. Salt Lake City 
is a gateway to the Yellowstone and by payment 
of a few dollars additional to the price of the 
ticket to Utah teachers may visit the national park. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 
Through the favor of Secretary Springer we are 
able to present the main points of the program so 
far as they are determined upon. 


Opening Exercises 

Monday evening, July 7, a musical program will 
be given at the Tabernacle; Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, July 8, will be occupied with the general 
reception at Saltair beach, fifteen miles from Salt 
Lake City. 

The opening session of the general program will 
be held Monday afternoon, July 7; another general 
session will be held Tuesday morning, and evening 
sessions on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 


The Council 

The National Council of Education will hold 
meetings on Saturday morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, of July 5; Monday morning, July 7, and Thurs- 
day morning, July 10. There are four important 
topics for discussion before the council, viz.: Re- 
ports by the committees on Economy of Time in 
Education, Health Problems in American Schools, 
Standards and Tests of Efficiency, and the Suzzallo 
plan for “The Reorganization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession.” In addition to these reports, each of which 
will provoke discussion, there are other matters to 
be presented to the council. 


Departments of Graded Work 
The Department of Kindergarten Education will 
hold sessions Monday morning and Wednesday aft- 
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ernoon. The topics for discussion are “The Kinder- 
garten as an Integral Part of the Public School Sys- 
tem,” “Ways and Means of Increasing the Effective- 
ness of Kindergarten Supervision,” “Increasing the 
Development of the Whole Child During the Period 
of Kindergarten Education,” “The Value of Out- 
door Kindergartens,” “The Effect of Modern Meth- 
ods in Education upon the Kindergarten,” and 
“Some Obstacles in the Pathway of the Kinder- 
garten of the Future.” The speakers who will lead 
in the presentation of these topics are United States 
Commissioner of Education Claxton; Miss Luella 
Palmer, Department of Supervision, New York city 
kindergartens ; Mr. Burt, Normal School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Miss Brooks, Pasadena, Cal.; Miss 
Elizabeth Shaw, Evanston, Ill., and Miss Patty Hill, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

The Department of Elementary Education will 
hold a joint session with the Department of Nor- 
mal Schools on Wednesday morning, and independ- 
ent sessions on Thursday morning and Friday after- 
noon. At the joint session, the general topic will 
be “The Training of Teachers.” From the stand- 
point of normal schools and colleges of education, 
the matter will be presented by President Hill, of 
Emporia, Kans. ; President Kirk, of Kirksville, Me., 
and Professor Elliott, of the University of Wis: 
consin. Under the subheading, “Adjusting the Nor: 
mal School Graduate to a City System,” the speak: 
ers will be Superintendent G. H. Whitcher, Berlin, 
N. H., and Miss Francis Jenkins, supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades, Decatur, Ill. In the other meetings, 
the topics will be “The Outcome of Teaching,” 
“Time Element in Relation to School Efficiency,” 
“Some Experiments in Elementary School Organ- 
ization,” and “The Effect of Kindergarten Work on 
Children in the Grades.” Those subjects will be 
presented by Principal Geo. R. Johnson, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dr. W. A. Jessup, University of Iowa; Dr. 
Sam W. Brown, State Normal School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Mr. Holland, of Louisville, Ky. 

The Department of Secondary Education will 
hold a joint session on Thursday afternoon with the 
departments of Manual Training and Art and Sci- 
ence Education. Round tables will be held on 
Thursday and Friday mornings. The committee on 
the Articulation of High School and College, which 
was continued from last year, was enlarged by the 
appointment of subcommittees representing the vari- 
ous high-school subjects. The reports of these sub- 
committees will constitute the subject-matter for the 
various round-table conferences. In the conferences 
on Thursday morning, especial attention will be paid 
to the subject-matter of school courses. In the 
conference on Friday morning, there will be given 
the report of the committee on the “Articulation of 
High School and College, and a discussion of the 
elements which determine the worth of a high school 
teacher from the standpoint of an administrative 
man, and of the elements that constitute a good 
high-school administration from the standpoint of 
a teacher. The regular programs of the depart- 
ment will be held Wednesday afternoon and Friday 
afternoon, at which time the speakers will be Prin- 
cipal M. H. Stuart, Manual Training High School, 
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Indianapolis, Ind. ; President Elmer B. Bryan, Ham- 
ilton, N. Y.; Principal F. D. Thompson, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Miss Mary Putnam, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal., and United States Com- 
missioner Claxton. 

The Department of Higher Education will meet 
Wednesday afternoon and Friday morning. The 
general theme for the first session will be “The Ad- 
ministration of Higher Education,” and the speak- 
ers will be President Craighead, of Montana ; Presi- 
dent Duniway, of Wyoming, and Professor Grum- 
man, of Nebraska, who will discuss respectively the 
functions’ and limitations of the governing board, 
the president and the faculty. The general theme 
for the second session will be “The Agricultural 
College in Its Relation to the Public Schools.” Its 
relation to the normal school will be discussed by 
Professor A. V. Storm, of Minnesota. 

The Normal School Department holds a joint 
session with the Elementary Department on Wed- 
nesday morning, a joint session with the Department 
of Rural and Agricultural Education on Thursday 
morning, and a regular session on Thursday after- 
noon. The general topics for the joint session with 
the Department of Rural and Agricultural Educa- 
tion will be “What Ought to be Done in Rural Edu- 
cation in Country Schools?” and “What Ought to 
be Done in the Way of Agricultural Education, 
Social Center Work, etc., in the Rural Communi- 
ties?” President D. W. Hayes, of Peru, Nebraska, 
will read a paper on “What the Normal School can 
do and Ought to do with Respect to the Training of 
Teachers for Rural Communities,” and he will be 
followed by Mr. S. G. Lindholm, of the Wisconsin 
Board of Public Affairs, who will also discuss this 
topic. The topics for the session on Thursday after- 
noon will be “What the Normal Schools can do to 
Promote the Great Health Movement,” and “Li- 
brary Work the Normal School Ought to do.” 


Department of Special Studies 


The Department of Manual Training and Art 
Education will hold meetings on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. Thursday afternoon 
they will hold a joint session with the Secondary 
and Science Departments. . 

The Music Department will hold three. meetings. 
Wednesday afternoon the topics discussed will in- 
terest laymen as well as musicians. Thursday morn- 
ing there will be a conference with regard to high- 
school music, and Friday morning a supervisors’ 
conference and business meeting. 

The Department of Business Education holds its 
first meeting Monday morning, at which time the 
president’s address will be given; Mrs. Francis 
Effinger Raymond, of San Francisco, Cal., will talk 
on “Business English,” and Mr. C. V. Oden, of 
New York, will speak on the subject of “Typewrit- 
ing.” Wednesday afternoon “Accountancy” will be 
discussed by H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. ; “Office 
Appliances and Office Methods,” by R. R. Stuart, 
San Jose, Cal., and “Office Practice,” by George F. 
Roach, Ogden High School, Utah. Friday morn- 
ing there will be a round-table conference, at which 
time business will be transacted and contests will 
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be held in typewriting, shorthand and on the adding 
machine. 

The Department of Child Hygiene will hold meet- 
ings Monday morning, and Thursday and Friday 
afternoons. 

The Department of Physical Education will hold 
its meetings Wednesday morning and Thursday 
afternoon. At the Wednesday morning meeting, 
Dr. W. R. Tyndale, of Salt Lake City, will present 
a paper on “Blood Pressure as an Indication of Con- 
dition,” and Professor Jacob Bolin, of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, will speak on “Orthopedic Work in 
the Gymnasium.” The general topic for the Thurs- 
day meeting will be “Health Agencies at Work 
Throughout the Country,” the principal speaker be- 
ing Dr. Fisher, of the international committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

The Department of Science Education will hold 
its first meeting Wednesday morning. The topics 
for discussion and speakers are as follows: “Nature 
and Content of Science in the Rural School and Its 
Relation to Secondary Science,” by Josiah Main, 
Kansas State Normal School; “Danger of Over- 
specialization in Work in Science,” by President 
J. H. Worst, State Agricultural College, North Da- 
kota ; “The Wall of Tradition as it Affects the Work 
in Science,” by William Orr, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, Boston, Mass. Thursday afternoon 
the department will meet with the Department of 
Manual Training and Art and the Department of 
Secondary Education. 

Other Departments 

The Department of School Administration will 
hold sessions Wednesday and Friday mornings. 
County Superintendent Mark Keppel, of California, 
will discuss “Rural School Organization and Ad- 
ministration,’ and State Superintendent Edward T. 
Hyatt will discuss “Rural School Finances.” “School 
Engineering,” “Trade Schools” and “The Value of 
School Surveys” are the topics for the second meet- 
ing. Wednesday afternoon there will be a joint 
session with the Department of School Patrons, the 
general topic of which will be “Co-operation of 
Home and School,” with State Superintendent F. L. 
Alderman as the principal speaker. 

The Library Department will present at its meet- 
ing on Monday morning the general topic “The Li- 
brary and the Elementary School,” and an invita- 
tion is extended to members of both the Elementary 
and Normal School Departments to be present. 
Wednesday afternoon, the topic will be “The Li- 
brary and the Rural Community.” This is intended 
to be a joint session with the Department of Rural 
and Agricultural Education. United States Com- 
missioner Claxton will be the principal speaker. 
Friday morning there will be two round-table con- 
ferences, one relating to Normal School Libraries,. 
led by Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, of Genesee, N. Y..,. 
and the other on High School Libraries, led by 
Miss Mary E. Hall, of the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The Library Department has 
planned for an exhibit to be sent by the League of 
Library Commissions. This exhibit will show what 
has been done in making books accessible through 
traveling libraries and other work of state library 
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commissions, township libraries, county libraries, 
etc. 

The Department of Special Education at its first 
meeting Thursday morning will discuss the “Special 
Child,” asking the question “Why?” and attempt- 
ing to show the needs of prevention. The papers 
will be illustrated by charts, lantern slides, and will 
be illustrated by eighty motion pictures by H. L. 
Virden, of Chicago. “Fit and Unfit Matings” will 
be the subject of an illustrated talk by Dr. C. B. 
Davenport, of the Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton. “The Mental and Physical Examination of 
School Children in Rural Districts” will be discussed 
by William H. Pyle, of the University of Missouri, 
and a report will be made by the committee ap- 
pointed to collect data relative to the legal status 
and provision for atypical children throughout the 
United States. 

In addition to the joint session with the School 
Administration Department, the Department of 
School Patrons will have a session on Thursday 
morning. 

The Rural and Agricultural Department meets 
jointly with the Library Department Wednesday 
afternoon, and with the Normal Department on 
Thursday morning, and will hold two special meet- 
ings on Monday morning and Friday afternoon. 

In addition to the regular departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the following societies 
will have one or more meetings at Salt Lake City 
during the week of the convention. The American 
School Peace League, the School Garden Associa- 
tion of America, the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, the National Committee on Agri- 
cultural Education, the Federation of State Teach- 
ers Association, the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

Rates 

The railroad rates from eastern cities can be 
reckoned from the figures for return tickets from 
New York. To Salt Lake City, $73.20 to $77.70. 
To San Francisco, Portland or Los Angeles, $97.25 
to $101.75. To San Francisco via Portland, one 
way, $114.75 to $119.25. Final return limit, Octo- 
ber 31, 1913. 





SCIOLISM AND SOPHISTRY 


In a distinguished contemporary educational 
journal, a member of the staff of the New York 
School Inquiry has characterized one of the critics 
of that inquiry as an “arch-sciolist.”” He proceeds 
to warn this offender against professional traditions 
that there must be no trespass upon the sacred rights 
of any professor to be an idealist. The accom- 
plished professor undertakes to show that a certain 
plan can be realized in actuality by this, that and the 
next elaborate device of legislation and friendly ad- 
justment. The person whom he styles “an arch- 
sciolist” had tried that plan in three different cities 
and was the first educator ever to recommend it in 
speech and in a book. He was not only the inventor 
of the plan, but the empiric who tested it under 
varying conditions. But this “idealist” proposes to 
dispose of this sincere experimenter by styling him 
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“an arch-sciolist.” What kind of “idealism” is this 
which argues by and from epithet? What is it but 
“sophism” to deny concrete experiment? 

But we should like to know definitely something 
much more important than the nature of idealism 
as conceived by this kind of disputant. What is 
the essential difference between a sciolist and a uni- 
versity president; or a sciolist and a university 
professor of preparation-for-everything-in-general, 
alias education; or between a sciolist and an editor; 
or a sciolist and a broad-minded business man; or a 
sciolist and any man who takes sincerely the ancient 
saying, “Nothing human is alien to me”; or a scio- 
list and that highly educated man whose interests 
are many and keen; or a sciolist and any philoso- 
pher whatever ; or a sciolist and any competent edi- 
tor, magazine or journalistic? Just this is the dif- 
ference: The sciolist, the ‘“‘arch-sciolist,”’ is that 
generally well-informed person who happens to ob- 
ject to some narrow, petty, shifty, dreamful and 
dangerous notion of one’s own. An “arch-sciolist” 
is a critic who happens to see the drift and who 
says that it is downward. 

Just now, American public schools are being be- 
sieged and stormed by men who are supported from 
university funds and claim superiority to sciolistic 
superintendents and who take intensive and intense 
views of minor matters of detail. The sophistic 
besiegers claim that they are doing the schools good. 
They are doing the same good that the Huns, the 
Goths and the Vandals did when they sacked Rome. 
They are the cultured leaders of the barbarians 
whose purpose is to tear down and gather the spoil. 
Many a Theodoric of the past, leading his horde 
against the cities of the plain and valley, was him- 
self university-bred. 

American schoolmasters do well to ask of all 
these assailants: Upon what mission do you come? 
Who are these behind you? 

It will indeed be an unpleasant event of the pres- 
ent fashion of school surveys if school superintend- 
ents should find themselves arrayed against univer- 
sity teachers of education, almost any of whom 
seem to be now available to lead some surveying 
band and to make a breach in the walls of city 
school systems. 

One outcome will be that city school superintend- 
ents will seek teachers and assistants from the state 
and city normal schools rather than from the uni- 
versity schools of education, where, sitting in chairs, 
learned professors demonstrate eloquently how to 
run city school systems better than they are being 
run. As the demand for university-trained teach- 
ers declines, as it surely will if this high presump- 
tion of the university schools of education continues, 
the supply of students going into such schools would 
slacken, which would be unfortunate in more ways 
than one. 

Perhaps it will dawn upon our professional critic 
that there is a difference between a science and an 
applied science, and that this difference is that be- 
tween explaining clearly the organization and ad- 
ministration of a city school system and organizing 
and administering one. There is a considerable 
difference. 

















BETTER READING INOUR PUBLIC SCHOOL 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN F. SCULLY 








Reading is the fundamental study in our schools. 
Not only is the ability to master other subjects de- 
pendent upon the child’s ability to read intelligent- 
ly, but the greater part of his knowledge will be 
gained through reading after he has finished his 
school days. Many men and women, indeed, one 
might safely say, most men and women, acquire 
their education outside of the schoolroom, so it 
is the chief duty of the school to furnish the means 
for this acquisition by furnishing the key which 
unlocks the vast storehouses filled with the results 
of ages of endeavor. Books and experience must 
ever be the means of education for the vast ma- 
jority of people. No intelligent reader can re- 
main an uneducated man or woman. 

In learning to read it is extremely important 
that the child shall begin right. It is here that the 
child’s mental habits first take form, and the way 
he learns to read with the resulting reactions deter- 
mines, in a large degree, the character of the habit 
of reading. Reading is the first subject in which 
he receives systematic and regular training; in its 
teaching comes the first systematic effort to develop 
his powers. The formal pedagogical work begins 
here. It marks the beginning of the effort to obtain 
a definite mental reaction to a given stimulus, to 
interpret the unknown by means of the known, to 
get ideas through their printed or written symbols. 
So it is important that the method of teaching this 
subject be really pedagogical, based on the laws 
of natural development. 

The first step is to create in the child a desire to 
read. The teacher has before her a class of forty 
children. Some have had kindergarten training 
and some have not. Because of this fact and the 
varying character of the homes they come from, 
they differ in training, experience, knowledge and 
interests. Everything is new to them,—the room, 
the furnishings, the children, the discipline, and-the 
teacher. Upon what common ground can they all 
meet? How can the teacher overcome the feeling 
of strangeness, make the children acquainted with 
each other and with her, attract and hold the atten- 
tion of all? To one who has a close acquaintance 
with children the answer is obvious. Tell them a 
good story. Their interest in the story-characters 
will create a common interest, and hold their at- 
tention. Then get them to do something together 
to overcome the shyness and make them better 
acquainted with each other and with the teacher. 
This story should be the first step in teaching chil- 
dren to read. 

It is necessary for the child to acquire an initial 
stock of sight words and my experience has con- 
vinced me that this can be done most quickly and 
effectively by means of well-chosen rhymes. The 
jingle of the rhymes attracts every child and they 
are easy to memorize accurately. This method 


does away with the mechanical building up of a 
vocabulary of disconnected words and the difficult 
step of associating in an abstract way the spoken 
word and its written symbol. It makes it easier to 
fix such words as—of, for, from, in, or, was, and 
saw, the teaching of which generally calls for much 
wearisome repetition and drill. The rhymed words 
call the pupil’s attention to the similarity of sound 
in certain words, then to the similarity in appear- 
ance, and to the association of form and sound, 
making thus an easy introduction to the study of 
phonics. But most important of all the rhyme en- 
ables the pupil to help himself in that it becomes 
his reference book. The rhyme to be taught should 
be brought into the story told several times. This 
rhyme should suggest action, so the natural thing 
to do is to act out this rhyme—simple dramatiza- 
tion. This furnishes the “something to do.” Next 
should come the study of pictures to illustrate the 
rhyme and the story. Most teachers do not get 
from picture study all that is possible. The picture 
is important to the child in the understanding of 
the story and is a stimulus to his interest, besides 
furnishing the first opportunity for oral language 
instruction. 

When the children have had their interest 
aroused by the story, stimulated by the dramatiza- 
tion and the picture study, and the rhyme is thor- 
oughly learned, they are now ready for their first 
reading lesson. The rhyme is written on the black- 
board, and the words associated with the written 
symbol. The words are taken first in combination 
and then separately, and right here is where the 
value of the rhyme is shown. If a child does not 
recognize a word he is not told but referred to the 
rhyme to find it. Children are in this way aided in 
forming habits of independent study. It is impos- 
sible within the limits of this article to go further 
into details of method. Sentence reading should 
begin at once and in the reading the child should 
silently master the sentence and, looking straight at 
the teacher, tell the thought he has gathered from 
the writing on the board. The teacher’s story forms 
the background of the pupil’s reading. The read- 
ing from the very beginning should be intelligent 
and expressive. 

The sight words acquired through the rhymes is 
a preparation for the study of phonics. Very early 
the initial consonant sounds are brought to the 
child’s attention and associated with the letters. 
When a consonant represents more than one sound, 
the sound should be taught which occurs most fre- 
quently. Much drill with cards is necessary to fix 
these sounds. The vowel sounds should be taught 
in connection with the words in which they occur. 
No diacritical marks should be used in the early 
teaching of phonics, later the long and short marks 

(Continued on page 303) 
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Unequaled Textbooks 
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2 x 
From Introductory Book Three 


The Progressive 
Road to Reading 





Introductory Book Three 


(recently published) measures up to 
the high standard of the Series. The 
stories in these books have genuine 
literary merit. The illustrations are 
artistic pen and ink drawings; they 
arouse the pupil’s eager interest and 
the material captures his imagination. 


Teachers and Superintendents say : 


“Superior to all others in the field; ” 
“ The results are better than with any other 


books;” “The stories are charming;” “ They appeal to even the most indifferent 
pupils;” “An ideal combination of phonetic strength and real child literature.’ 


bd 





Chester, Pennsylvania. 


It is splendidly adapted to present-day needs. 


THREE BOOK SERIES 
Book One, 40c. 
Book Two, 40c. 
Book Three, 45c. 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics 


The authors are Dr. George M. Philips, Principal of the State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and Robert F. Anderson, Professor of Mathematics in the State Normal School, West 


This is a new, strong, brilliant series of arithmetics for use in the grades below the high school. 
The plan is broadly topical and the reviews frequent 
and thorough. These books omit what is impractical; they abridge what is unimportant and they 
give unusually thorough treatment to that which is essential. 
lems that give valuable information touching a great variety of interests. 


They offer a wealth of up-to-date prob- 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


Book One, 40c. 
Complete Book, 60c. 





Cicero’s Orations 


Edited by Water B. Gunnison, Pu. D., Prin- 
cipal, and Water S. Hartey, A.M., Teacher of 
Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
543 pp. $1.25. 


This is the most complete, most richly illustrated 
edition of Cicero ever offered for school use. It 
contains all the Latin work required in the third 
year; the Orations, Sight Reading Selections, Gram- 
mar and Prose Composition. The notes on the ora- 
tions give evidence of ripe experience in teaching 
the subject, they are not only scholarly but are also 
unusually well adapted to the pupil’s needs. 


Composition and Rhetoric 


By E. E. Crreprncer, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 371 pp. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A fresh, original treatment of these two subjects 
showing their. inter-relation in a clear, practical 
way. Many of its models are from the best con- 
temporary writers. The theme work is so presented 
that it really arouses the pupil’s keen ambition to 
learn how to write well; the directions for theme 
correcting make the teacher’s work easy. For the 
four years of a high school course. 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 
By WittiaM E. CHANCELLOR 

American educators are due soon to recognize 
systematically the differences in our educational con- 
ditions and tendencies. A few suggestions may 
serve to open up the subject. 

City school superintendents find themselves in 
cities that may be graded in three stages, superior, 
average and inferior; state superintendents may 
grade their states likewise. This proposition is 
equally true of colleges and universities. 

Men whose school systems are superior have both 
the hardest and the easiest tasks. Their tasks are 
hard because they cannot look about and pick up 
improvements for themselves that have already been 
accomplished elsewhere. Their tasks are easy be- 
cause the routine operation is always comparatively 
easy. 

Men whose school systems are inferior have hard 
tasks because the standard of public opinion is al- 
ways low in their jurisdiction. Yet they are not 
called upon to experiment and to generate ideas but 
only to advocate the better features of other school 
systems. 

Men with fine schools need to refine; men with 
poor schools do cruder work. 

The case with universities is the same. In their 
educational departments Harvard, Yale and Johns 
Hopkins in the east are all in the. primitive condi- 
tion. They are all far behind most other universi- 
ties. Harvard has, it is true, perhaps the best law 
school in America and one of the best medical 
schools. Its department of history and of political 
science are justly famous. But MHarvard still 
neglects the great field of education. Yale and Johns 
Hopkins have each but one professor of any rank 
with other professors in the same universities and 
with other professors of education in other universi- 
ties. Wisconsin State University, Illinois State and 
Columbia stand in the highest rank in the field of 
the professional education of educators. 
occupies middle ground. The university has always 
been the scene of internal turmoil; and there have 
been many explosions in the school of education. 
To-day the administration is far better than ever 
before; but there is still but little evidence of light 
and leading. 

Comparisons are odious because men do not like 
to be measured. They object to standards. Yet 
comparison is inevitable. Take the states. Every 
informed observer knows that in New England 
Massachusetts outranks all the other states. The 
hopeful aspect of education in New England is that 
through all its borders education is improving. Per- 
haps the upward movement is more marked in 
Maine, Vermont and Rhode Island than in the other 
three states, but it is obvious everywhere. The 
problem in Massachusetts is conspicuously to gen- 
erate new ideas, to experiment, and not to borrow 
trom neighboring states. 

New Jersey has as good schools as Massachusetts, 
perhaps even better. Her school superintendents 


are the best paid of all such officers east of the Mis- 
souri. 
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From the Delaware River to the Rocky Moun- 
tain plateau, Indiana has the best school conditions, 
far better than those in Ohio. Yet Pennsylvania 
has the best school code in the United States and is 
making extraordinarily fast progress. Omitting 
New York City one sees that the state of New York 
occupies only middle rank among the states. 

Why Ohio should be so low in educational stand- 
ing is accounted for by the fact that she set a stand- 
ard for all the west and in a sense herself stood still 
at that standard, self-contented. New England made 
education in Ohio; and Ohio made education in 
Iowa. To-day the schools of Iowa surpass those 
of Ohio and are as good as the average condition in 
New England,—which is an instructive fact well 
worth pondering by Ohio educators. 

Montana has far better schools than has any state 
upon her boundaries. Colorado surpasses her 
neighbors. 

Upon the Pacific coast Oregon is far below her 
northern and southern neighbors, who rank about 
equally well. Whether California or Massachusetts 
or New Jersey or Montana has the best schools in 
America depends largely upon one’s point of. view. 
For system New Jersey is first ; for compensation of 
teachers California and Montana rank near to- 
gether at the top; for courses of study, actually real- 
ized, the debate lies between Massachusetts and 
California. 

In the south relative conditions are more obscure. 
North Carolina is coming forward fast. Great ef- 
forts are being made to lift the schools of Texas. 
As for the cities their relative ranks are changing 
fast. Buffalo is making a strong claim for very 
high rank. Cincinnati has attained such a rank. 
The place of St. Louis near the top, perhaps at the 
top, is accepted by many. Indianapolis and New 
York are struggling to maintain their high rank. 
The pace of New Orleans is fast. 

The forward and upward movement is so gen- 
eral in the cities that every year changes-the rela- 
tive conditions. Education in Seattle was one thing 
half a dozen years ago; a far different and a far 
more pleasant condition exists there now. The 
fame of Los Angeles has gone abroad everywhere. 
Some cities are necessarily falling behind ; they can- 
not keep up with the procession. Washington and 
San Francisco are noteworthy examples. 

A city may grow so fast that its government can- 
not maintain schools equal to the needs. Or it may 
grow so slowly that its citizens become discouraged. 
Wherever the Germans are in evidence, there edu- 
cation seems to prosper as in Buffalo, St. Louis and! 
Milwaukee. 

Woman suffrage seems to help somewhat ; county- 
superintendents, especially such superintendents. 
when appointed rather than elected, seem to help. 
But neither is the dominant factor. 

The economic condition is not the decisive factor. 
The Dakotas have about equally prosperous con- 
ditions, yet North Dakota seems to have consider-. 
ably better schools than South Dakota. Minnesota 
and Wisconsin are much alike, yet the latter seems: 
to have much better school conditions. 

A school survey of the United States is in order.. 
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THE MAY MAGAZINES 
Textbooks in Lincoln’s Time and Town 

Lincoln's Alma Mater, Harper’s, offers some new 
information regarding Lincoln’s chances for an edu- 
cation and the books to be found in his community. 

In 1826 Cincinnati printed and distributed about one 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of common school texts. 
With the publication of McGuffey’s readers in 1835, and 
Ray’s arithmetic a little later, the west began to originate 
its own textbooks, and to improve on those that had been 
supplied from the east. 

A scarcity of schoolbooks in central Illinois in the early 


thirties has been assumed from the circumstance of Lin- 


coln’s having walked six miles to get a copy of Kirkham’s 
grammar from a German farmer. It proves only his 
poverty. Any text in use could have been bought at the 
store of William Manning in Springfield. In December. 
1831, this merchant advertised in one of the earliest num- 
bers of the Sangamo Journal “a large assortment of the 
most approved schoolbooks, among which are the follow- 
ing.” Four spellers were listed by title, two readers and 
a speaker, Murray’s grammar, Walker’s dictionary, five 
geographies and an atlas, a United States history and a 
compendium of ancient and modern history, an arithmetic, 
an algebra, a work on penmanship, a Latin grammar, and 
Hall’s Lectures on School-keeping. The phrase “among 
which” carries the implication that this was only a partial 
list. ’ 
Back to the Elocution Teacher! 

The Educational Review presents a strong plea 
for more emphasis on oral English in school and 
college under the caption, The Disclosures of a 
College Elocution Class. 

To teach students to write and not to speak would seem 
on the face of it an illogical discrimination. “To write 
like an angel and talk like poor Poll” is bound to make 
nine-tenths of the people the average man comes in con- 
tact with underestimate his powers. Similarly what will 
it profit a college in general estimation to graduate one 
good writer and ninety-nine bad speakers? 


Where Research Pays 

The notion that scholarship exists only for the 
pleasure and profit of those who seek it is contro- 
verted in Scholarship and the State, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. Some concrete examples of how re- 
search may pay the community are given. 

A few years ago the members of the agricultural col- 
lege of the University of Illinois went before the legisla- 
ture and showed that they could make it possible to in- 
crease the yield of corn in Illinois by one bushel per acre, 
and that thereby they would repay all the money to run 
their college, if they did nothing else. This argument was 
so plain that the legislators could understand it and they 
gave practically all the money asked for. The money 
showed such good results in such a short time that the 
engineering departments were then emboldened to lobby 
before the legislature, trying to show that money expended 


on research in engineering would be of great benefit to the 
state. They said that in ceramics they would investigate 
all the clays of the state to find building materials to re- 
place the fast vanishing suppliés of wood and iron. In 
mechanics they would investigate reinforced concrete so as 


“to make it possible to construct buildings that would last 


for generations at a small cost. The legislature could 
understand this argument and so it gave bounteously to 
the engineering experiment station. The experiments in 
this station attracted attention over the whole world. 


Disrepute of the Intellect 

A writer in the Point of View, Scribner’s, says 
some good things in regard to the common suspicion 
of the intellectual man. 

Long before Kingsley wrote “Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever’—thus suggesting to the youthful 
mind that she was excessively unlikely to be both—the 
doctrine of the undependability of brains had been indus- 
triously spread by those who felt doubtful of possessing 
them. It is high time that some one showed sufficient 
courage to say a word in their favor. 


“They Can’t Work; They’re Educated” 
Colonel Roosevelt talks in the Outlook about the 
high school and the college in general and about the 
Penn High School, Philadelphia, in particular. He 
tells this story: 


Once I stopped at the house of a farmer friend at har- 
vest time, and became worried about the haggard looks 
of the farmer’s overworked wife. After inquiry of my 
friend himself why he didn’t substitute for one of his 
hired men a hired girl, as an obvious act of justice to his 
wife, I asked the latter why her daughters did not help 
her. “Oh,” she replied, in perfect good faith, “they can’t 
work; they’re educated.” Well, this always struck me as 
a fine example of what education should not be. 


Where William McAndrew Reigns 
McClure’s has an enthusiastic description of the 
new Washington Irving high school building in 
New York and the new spirit of education therein 
exemplified. The illustrations are especially good. 





Engineering experts have condemned the central elemen- 
tary school building at Joliet, erected in 1911, and recom- 
mend that it be razed to the ground. Architectural specifi- 
cations were ignored. Think of a school building with 
floor beams fifteen feet apart! 


State Superintendent L. R. Alderman has become city 
school superintendent of Portland, Oregon. Former City 
Superintendent Frank Rigler has been made director of 
vocational work. That a state superintendency of schools 
should be less well paid than a city superintendency within 
the borders of the same state throws a flood of light upon 
topsy turvydom in public school affairs. 
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THE SUMMER READING OF EDUCATORS 

Many a thinker dates his intellectual life not from 
his college or graduate university days, but from his 
holiday and summer vacation reading. We may 
read to learn truth, or we may read for spiritual re- 
freshment. In either case, we read best when no 
tasks press immediately upon us. 

Every reader knows the astonishing surprise 
when upon reading a book one finds a new and im- 
portant world. It is more than a discovery, it is 
capture of oneself by ambuscade. Thereafter, one 
is sorry that the book was hitherto unknown. 

It was a saying of Daniel Webster that one should 
never read a book without making a written memo- 
randum first of what one expects to get from it nor 
lay it aside without making a summary of it to com- 
pare with the note of expectation. 

But what books should a teacher read in summer 
time? - Certainly not books of pedagogy only. Nor 
old books only. It is not well to try to read many 
books. Take three or four or at most a half dozen 
and live with them. If one is weak in knowledge of 
some important field, be sure to take one book in 
that field. If the subject is sociology, try Summer’s 
Folkways. If it is political economy, takeWalker’s 
great text. If it is physiology, try either Martin’s 
Human Body (unabridged) or the far more won- 
derful and yet far more difficult book, Wilder’s His- 
tory of the Human Body. 

There are several new subjects of present vital in- 
terest, such as the work of Madam Montessori, of 
which there are now several excellent accounts. Of 
recent works upon psychology, pedagogy and educa- 
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tion, there are several admirable examples by Bag- 
ley, Yocum and Thorndike, each a master of his 
eld. 

No one should forget the classics of’ English and 
American literature. One summer might well in- 
clude a complete volume of the poetry of Lowell, or 
one or more of the novels of George Eliot, Haw- 
thorne, Thackeray, Dickens or Scott,—especially 
Middlemarch, House of the Seven Gables, Bleak 
House and Vanity Fair. 

The saying, “Beware of the man of one book,” 
is forever true. Perhaps it is Creighton’s Logic or 
Maeterlinck’s The Buried Temple or Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet or Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Or read 
daily a little faithfully of Longfellow’s translation of 
the Divine Comedy of Dante with the help of the 
book of comment by the late Doctor W. T. Harris. 

The white glare of truth upon the hot quarrels of 
this life is blinding to the eyes of the soul. Lay 
aside the fever of the tasks of yesteryear and read 
one of the eternal books by the side of lake or of 
ocean or of river or of some oak or pine upon the 
hill. As Walt Whitman said, “I loaf and invite my 
soul, observing a spear of summer grass.” 

This issue contains lists of many books from 
which to choose. It is worth while to read a book or 
two of the best of modern fiction, even the latest, to 
note the pace of these ongoing times. 

It is important to go swimming, or fishing, or upon 
an auto tour. It is just as important to take a book 
and today-dream of other lives than one’s own and 
to think of other themes than those of the familiar 
industry of one’s livelihood. 
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The Education of To-morrow: The Adaptation of 
School Curricula to Economic Democracy. By Arland D. 
Weeks, Professor of Education, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. With an introduction by Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. $1.25 net. Sturgis & 
Walton Company, New York. 


The Education of To-morrow is marked by poise 
and caution, but is nevertheless a revolutionary 
work. The literary merit of the book is outstand- 
ing, and the reader notes the straightforward pres- 
entation of material, the telling illustrations, the 
surprise of application, and a lucidly synthetic 
method. Part I takes kinds of knowledge; Part II, 
the diffusion of knowledge; Part III, the making of 
the curriculum. 

That the school is but one of various agencies 
for the diffusion of knowledge is recognized, and 
others, including among them the newspaper and 
the church, are considered. 

Knowledge diffusion is, however, not only con- 
cerned with agencies of dissemination and with the 
kinds of information, but must take account of the 
minutie of subject matter. That part of the book 
dealing with tests to be applied to items of knowl- 
edge in courses of study will appeal to every teacher 
who, in the privacy of his own thoughts, sincerely 
doubts the actual value of classroom materials. The 
teacher who gave as his only reason for teaching 
algebra that it was in the course of study is per- 
haps no longer typical, for teachers are debating the 
value of “the next ten pages” assigned for to-mor- 
row’s lesson, and are becoming dissatisfied with 
stereotyped and traditional matter. To all such; the 
ingenious scepticism of the author will be refresh- 
ing. 

The reader is impressed with the thought that 
here is a work which not only bids fair to attract 
attention among educators, but also among social 
workers, sociologists and intelligent laymen; and he 
is at the same time singularly shocked out of con- 
ventional attitudes toward educational aims and 
materials. The bearing of industrial and vocational 
as contrasted with other types of studies is of timely 
interest, and educators who are not fully in accord 
with the tendency to differentiate curricula in the 
lower schools should find in this volume material 
of the most suggestive and timely nature. The 
work should also prove acceptable as a textbook in 
classes having educational values under discussion. 


A First Course in Physics. By Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan, Ph.D., Sc.D., and Henry Gordon Dale, Ph.D. 442 
pages. Price, $1.25. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


This is a revised edition of a text which in the 
eight years since it was published has become a 
well-known and popular text. The improvements 
are along the line of expansion and simplification, 
with a view to make the book a more practical text 
for class work. ; 


A Brief English Grammar. By H. S. Alshouse, Prin- 
cipal of the Boswell, Pa., High School. Assisted by Miss 
Minnie R. Root, of the Jamaica High School, New York 
City. 46 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. The A. S. Barnes 
Company, New York. 


These forty-six pages are a revelation to those 
who have never carefully considered how much the 
usual textbook in grammar is really a work of 
reference, and how much that is called English 
grammar is a valueless tradition of the classical 
languages. The little book is a good object lesson 
on the much-neglected proposition that the essen- 
tials of English grammar are few and simple. Even 
in this brief compilation there are such terms as 
abstract and concrete nouns, which have little con- 
nection with the subject of grammar. The book is 
especially valuable for review purposes. 


Selected Lyrics from Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley: 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 218. Edited by Charles 
Swain Thomas, Head of the English Department in the 
Newton (Mass.) High School. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 
cents, net, postpaid. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Selected Lyrics from Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper 
and Burns: Riverside Literature Series, No. 219. Edited 
by Charles Swain Thomas, Head of the English Depart- 
ment in the Newton (Mass.) High School. Paper, 15 
cents; linen, 25 cents, net, postpaid. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


These two volumes of selected lyrics have been 
prepared with the idea of carrying out the inten- 
tion of the National Conference on Uniform Re- 
quirements in English. Many teachers have com- 
plained that Palgrave’s chronological arrangement 
of poems has proved disconcerting to the pupil. 
Mr. Thomas has simplified the problem by selecting 
for these volumes only those poets whom the con- 
ference has named, and each group has been intro- 
duced by a short critical biography 


New Ideals in Rural Schools. By George Herbert Betts, 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. Price, 60 cents. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This new volume of the Riverside Educational 
Monographs will be of special interest to those who 
are concerned with better conditions in the rural 
schools. The book will be also interesting to those 
who expect to attend the National Educational As- 
sociation at Salt Lake City, as this will be the main 
theme of that meeting. The author sets forth in a 
most interesting way some new thoughts in rural 
education. 


Alma’s Sophomore Year: A sequel to Alma at Hadley 
Hall. By Louise M. Breitenbach. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

This is a delightful story, giving the life of Alma 
during her sophomore year at college, and it cannot 
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fail to appeal to the lover of good things in girls’ 
books. It will make an excellent commencement 
gift. 

The Russian Empire of To-day and Yesterday. By 
Nevin O. Winter. Large quarto, decorated, cloth cover, 
illustrated from photographs taken especially by the au- 
thor; boxed, net, $3.00. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


This book tells in a most interesting manner of 
the country and its peoples, together with a brief re- 
view of its national history, and sets forth a survey 
of its social, political-and economic conditions of 
the present day: 


Culture, Discipline and Democracy. By A. Duncan Yo- 
cum, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, Univ. of Penna. 
Christopher Slower Company, Philadelphia, 1913. 12mo, 
pp. 320. $1.25.- Index; cloth. 


This is one book in a hundred or a thousand. It 
is a book to read and to study. It is in reality an 
accurate, logical, painstaking, straightforward phi- 
losophy of education; and it is worth reading, if 
for no other reason than to clarify one’s own views. 
It is characterized by the searching thoroughness 
of a masterful thinker. “The abstract subjects 
must become the electives, and the subjects directly 
preparatory to life the required subjects.” Such 
seems to be the spinal column of the argument. 

The psychology is modern. The philosophy is of 
the Scottish order, but sound and convincing. The 
spirit of the sociology is American. On the whole 
and in detail, here is a fine book. 


Elementary Psychology for Teachers. Colvin and Bag- 


ley. Macmillan Company, 1913. $1.25. 


This is one of those primers of science which 
scholars may well afford to read for review of the 
elements. . The argument is singularly clear and 
progressive. The book should have a wide reading 
and use wherever a text of applied psychology for 
beginners in education is requisite. 


Work and Life. A Study of the Social Problems of To- 
day by Ira W. Howerth, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of So- 
ciology, University of California. Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany, New York. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


How to organize and conduct our economic insti- 
tutions, strongly intrenched as they are in privilege 
and power, so that their benefits may be more justly 
shared by all the members of society is the problem 
at which Professor Howerth works to good pur- 
pose in this carefully reasoned and practically sug- 
gestive book. 

Recognizing selfishness as the heart of the indus- 
trial competitive system, this book renounces at- 
tempts to moralize it, and finds the direct road to- 
wards a solution of the problem through social legis- 
lation—legislation backed by enlightened public 
opinion and promoting the welfare of society as a 
whole. From the standpoint of such socialization, 


measures like the initiative, the referendum, propor- 
tional representation, and the extension of the suf- 
frage are examined. 

The author’s point of view is throughout opti- 
mistic and human. 


He contends for increased co- 
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operation, holding that its palpable wastefulness 
alone dooms the present economic system. 


Cromwell, England’s Uncrowned King. Little Lives of 
Great Men. By Esse V. Hathaway, Ifstructor in English 
in the Des Moines High School, with four full-page por- 
traits from paintings, and*51 text illustrations by Carle 
Mit¢hel Boog. 177 pages. Price, 35 cents. Rand Mc- 
Nally Company, New York. 


The main points of excellence in this volume are 
those of the life of Lincoln already reviewed in the 
same admirable series. Like Lincoln, Cromwell is 
a large man to put in two hundred small pages. 
The sentences run more smoothly in the Cromwell 
than in the Lincoln, with something of a loss in 
clearness. 


Outline for Review in Civics. By Arthur Mayer Wolf- 
son, Ph.D., First Assistant in History, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City. Cloth, 16mo, 80 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. American Book Company, New York. 


A short, working text to prepare for examinations 
is Professor Wolfson’s Outline for Review in 
Civics. The more mature pupils will appreciate the 
condensation of space usually allotted in books on 
civics to paragraphing and tabulating. 


When to Send for the Doctor: And—What to Do Before 
the Doctor Comes. By Frieda E. Lippert, M.D., and 
Arthur Holmes, Ph.D. 257 pages. Price, $1.25. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


A third title might be “And When Not to Send 
for the Doctor.” The book contains such facts as 
teachers and parents should either know or have at 
hand for reference. The language is plain and de- 
void of unnecessary technicalities. Attention is paid 
to the determination and relief of mental diseases 
and defects. 


Our Neighbors: The Japanese. By Joseph King Good- 
rich, sometime professor in the Imperial College, Kyoto. 
With 16 illustrations from photographs. 253 pages. Price, 
$1.25. F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago. 


This first of “Our Neighbors Series” chances to 
come at the time when the Japanese are a special 
object of interest. Professor Goodrich has the see- 
ing eye; he anticipates the reader’s questions; and 
he is not enamored of the Japanese nor apparently 
is he prejudiced against them. We quote from the 
chapter on education: 


For many years I tried to teach English to Japanese 
boys and young men in the common schools and colleges 
of that country. I found my students to be not any 
brighter than are young people in any other land. The 
Japanese are not so earnest in their effort to get an edu- 
cation as are the Chinese. I do not like the meth- 
ods of the Japanese schools. In my opinion too 
much attention is given to memorizing lessons from books. 
i In my English classes, whenever I tried to make 
the young men practice English speaking, the college offi- 
cials interfered. If I tried to insist upon them 
using their brains to think and their tongues to speak 

I was always ruled against. I am not giving my 
own experience alone. 


(Continued on page 304) 
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BETTER READING IN OUR PUBLIC’ 
SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 294) 
may be taught. In all new reading the pupil should 
be taught to look for the familiar parts of words. 
If he cannot pronounce a new word, the teacher 
should not pronounce it for him, unless it is a 
wholly unphonetic word. She may help him by 
calling his attention to a known word with the same 
root. For example, the new word may be slate 
and the pupil may know the word gate. The teacher 
should write both words on the board, the new 
word under the old, thus: 
g-ate 
sl-ate 

The child can at once work out the new word and 
he has become more self-reliant. Charts should 
be prepared, containing the familiar series or fam- 
ilies of words and much drill with this chart is 
necessary. This is a vital point in the method. 
Drill in phonics should be continued into the second 
and third grades and even through the fourth, if 
necessary. While this may be considered a slow 
means of acquiring new words, it is vastly more 
valuable than the old way because we are prepar- 
ing the child to pronounce dozens and scores of 
words and syllables which contain the same ele- 
ments as the word in question. Furthermore, this 
work is the best possible preparation in developing 
the habit of correct, intelligent spelling. 

As soon as the pupil has acquired a working 
knowledge of phonics, the rhyme should be discon- 
tinued and the pupil made to depend wholly on his 
knowledge of phonics in mastering new words. The 
seat work and language work should be correlated 
with the reading because one is a natural develop- 
ment of the other. 

During the first year from twelve to twenty prim- 
ers and first readers should be completed. Care 
should be taken not to make the reading of the 
second half year too easy. If children can master 
second readers they should be allowed to do so. I 
have seen classes which could read even third-grade 
readers before the end of the first year, much to 
the surprise of their teachers. 

The final test of a method is, however—Is the 
child learning to love to read? Is he forming the 
reading habit? My experience shows that this 
method not only produces better reading but a real 
love of it, because the child’s consciousness of his 
own power has been developed. 

After the child has learned how to read, the se- 
lection of material for his reading is an important 
matter. Stories which lend themselves naturally 
to dramatic action are necessary. The dramatizing 
of these stories, with the action and selection of 
“Properties” largely left to the children, the teacher 
serving only as a guide, encourages the use of the 
imagination, fosters initiative, and produces enthu- 
siasm. Beginning in the second grade, supplemen- 
tary reading books containing one story or one gen- 
eral subject are desirable. Such books as Reynard, 
the Fox, and the Merry Animal Tales appeal strong- 
ly to little children and produce good reading. 
Fables and fairy stories are valuable also. Begin- 
ning in the second grade, children should be fur- 
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nished by the teacher with stories and poems to 
study out of class. These should be rehearsed with 
the teacher, and then read to the class, which be- 
comes an audience. This trains the children to be 
good listeners as well as good readers. 

Every teacher should train herself to be a good 
reader, and every day she should read to the class. 
She must prepare herself to do this well, just as 
she should prepare herself to tell a story well. Care- 
less and perfunctory work in either reading or story 
telling to young children is a crime. 

Asa rule, the reading improves year by year until 
the fifth year is reached. Here there seems to be 
a break. This is not necessary. Teachers in the 
intermediate and upper grades often assume that 
all the teaching of reading necessary has been done 
in the lower grades and that it is their duty to mere- 
ly hear the reading lesson. While the mechanics 
of reading are largely accomplished in the lower 
grades, it becomes the upper grade teacher’s duty to 
perfect this work and then to develop a love for 
good literature, some acquaintanceship with the 
best literature, and some power of discrimination in 
the choice of good literature. 

In these grades, while a good reading book should 
always be in the hands of every child for study, 
much of the reading should be done with the class 
as an audience and copies of the work being read 
in the hands of a few only, who are to read to the 
class. The reader stands before the class and as 
he finishes he passes his copy to one who is to read 
later. In this way the attention and interest of the 
whole class can be maintained. When a whole class 
is reading from the same book at the same time, 
children are often blamed and even punished for 
not knowing the place when called upon to read. 
Can we conscientiously reprove a child in whom we 
are trying to instil a love for good reading for not 
sitting with an interesting book in his hand and 
reading only as fast and as much as is possible for 
the one who is reading aloud? Are we not defeat- 
ing the very object for which we are striving by 
such a course? 

The best reading we have secured in our schools 
is by dramatizing the lessons or books. The de- 
scriptions have served to furnish a setting and deter- 
mine the action, while the dialogue only has been 
read and that accompanied by appropriate action, 
the whole class determining what and where the 
action shall be. Such stories as The Knights of 
King Arthur, Hiawatha, Tom Brown, The Talis- 
man, The Lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe lend them- 


_ selves particularly to dramatic reading. The ap- 


preciation and enthusiasm for reading of good books 
can thus be kept at the highest pitch. 

All the best methods known will not produce bet- 
ter reading unless the teacher has enthusiasm and 
optimism. She must appreciate and express to the 
children her appreciation of their efforts; a word 
of praise will help more than any amount of fault- 
finding. No matter how poorly a child reads, if a 
teacher can see any point in which he has done bet- 
ter than before, tell him so and encourage him to 
further effort. If we can inspire children with a 
belief in their own power to read well, we shall go 
a long way towards securing better reading. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
(Continued from page 302) 

Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns.’ Graded Classic Series. 
Edited by Robert Armistead Stewart, Ph.D., Professor in 
Richmond College. 159 pages. 30 cents. B. F. Johnson 
Company, Richmond. 


Carlyle’s. Burns is an addition to the Graded 
Classics Series, which already includes over a score 
of titles..:Both the author’s style and his theme 
suggest the need of an annotated edition. Beside 
adequatesmotes there are biographs of Carlyle and 
Burns, a glossary, and an appendix with selected 
poems of Burns. 


Language Teaching in the Grades. Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs. By Alice Woodworth Cooley, Late 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of North 
Dakota. 88 pages. Price, 35 cents. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


A few years ago the Houghton Mifflin Company 
sent to teachers here and there essays, in pamphlet 
form, concerning the relation of literature to the 
study of language in school, giving practical sug- 
gestions as to the teaching of literature. These have 
been combined and chapters added to show how 
geography, history, nature study, may be made to 
contribute to the study of literature, and how these 
may in turn be humanized by the association. 
Finally there is a discussion of grammar study and 
of the use of textbooks. 


A Source-Book of Ancient History. By George Willis 
Botsford, Ph.D, Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Lillie Shaw Botsford. 594 pages. Price, 
$1.30. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Hammarubi, King of Babylon, excavated canals, 
called popular assemblies though he ruled by divine 
right of kings, provided state insurance against rob- 
bery, secured legislation governing women in busi- 
ness, and regulated physicians’ fees. It was the 
twentieth century, B. C., and you may find the 
record in this Source Book. The field of Ancient 
History is extensive; suitable sources for many 
periods are sparse, for others abundant. The au- 
thors present helpful material in the first instance, 
and have made a practical selection in the second. 
Each chapter is followed by suggested studies 


Outlines of European History: Part 11. From the open- 
ing of the Eighteenth Century to the Present Day. By 
James Harvey Robinson, Professor of History in Colum- 
bia University, and Charles A. Beard, Associate Professor 
cf Politics in Columbia University. 555 pages. Price, 
$1.60. Ginn and Company, New York. 


This volume, largely a condensation of the au- 
thors’ The Development of Modern Europe, em- 
phasizes recent events, especially industrial and 
economic changes with their attendant govern- 
mental readjustments. The volume is more suc- 
cessful in the presentation of the modern point of 
view in writing history than in the modern mate- 
rial for history. With fifteen colored maps and 


sixteen full-page illustrations, the book is a very 
adequate, readable presentation, full of human in- 
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terest, and it will be quite helpful to one who wishes 
to “peruse with intelligence the news given in the 
morning paper.” 


The Elements of Geography: American Science Series. 
By Rollin D. Salisbury, Harlan H. Barrows and Walter 
S. Tower, of the Department of Geography, University of 
Chicago. 616 pages and map. Price, $1.50. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 


A book with a triple purpose, to give students 
(1) an understanding of the elements of geography, 
(2) an interest in geography, and (3) training in 
clear thinking. All this is to prepare for citizen- 
ship along such lines as intelligent co-operation in 
conserving the natural resources of the country. 
The relation of the physical to the human elements 
in geography stand out especially in the chapters, 
“The Uses and Problems of Inland Waters,” 
“Plains and their Relation to Life,” “Distribution 
of Industries,” and “Distribution of Population.” 
The text is marked by its numerous (444) excel- 
lent figures, and seven two-page maps. There are 
a few well-chosen questions and problems follow- 
ing each chapter; also numerous well-selected, 
classified references. It is a thoroughly excellent 
text, rather heavy for high school, but not at all 
impossible. 


The Career of Dr. Weaver: 
Mrs. Henry Backus. Price $1.25. 
Boston. 

This book relates in a most interesting way 
the responsibilities in the medical profession of the 
present day. Dr. Weaver, a noted specialist, al- 
lows himself to drift into the desires for wealth 
and scientific prestige. Then through some political 
scheme the name of “Weaver” is threatened in the 
medical world, but is frustrated through the efforts 
of the doctor’s younger brother, Dr. Jim. Between 
love and politics this story is most captivating. 

The Study of Romola. 

The Study of Idylls of the King. 

The Study of Shakespeare’s King Richard the Second. 

The Study of Ivanhoe. 

The Creative Art of Fiction. 

Each of the above, paper, $0.50, to clubs $0.40. 

Motor Work and Formal Studies. By Charles Davidson, 
Ph.D. Cloth, $0.75, by mail $0.80. The Study-Guide Series, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The first four titles are guides to reading and 
study for classes, clubs or for individual work. 
They present intelligent plans of study, analyses, 
references, bibliographies and test questions. 

The Creative Art of Fiction has suggestions both 
for the reader and the writer. 

The last title is a discussion of the studies of 
the first three years of school with a plain state- 
ment of the philosophy governing the activities of 
children. 

History as Past Ethics. By Philip Van Ness Myers. 
Recently Professor of History and Political Economy in 
the University of Cincinnati. 387 pages. $1.50. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

The author’s many textbooks on history intro- 
duce him to schoolmen. Professor Myers takes his 


An illustrated novel. By 
L. C. Page & Company, 
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text from Wellhausen, “Morality is that for the 
sake of which all other things exist.” The doctrines 
of Herbert Spencer do not permeate this treatise ; 
ethics are not an outgrowth of economics. The 
subject of slavery is discussed frequently but not 
once is there a suggestion that the conscience which 
did away with the practice had its rise in changing 
economic conditions. 

When the author contends that ethics can be in- 
culcated through history only, he is on firm ground 
with an argument of timely suggestion. 


Style-Book of Business English. Designed for use in 
business courses, regents’ and teachers’ examinations. By 
H. W. Hammond, instructor of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1909-1911; 
of modern languages, St. John’s College. Fifth revised 
edition. 232 pages. Price 85 cents. Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, New York. 

Everyone who has felt the want of instruction in 
business forms of all sorts; in details of business 
correspondence, circular letters, advertising ; in the 
grammar and rhetoric, especially needful in offices ; 
in the duties of private secretaries; in card-index- 
ing and filing, will be glad of this book. 

It is moreover a handbook of business vocabu- 
lary, spelling, abbreviations, postal and telegraph 
information, proof corrections, foreign money 
value. The illustrative forms are clearly and strik- 
ingly presented. There are numerous exercises in 
correcting wrong forms, and hundreds of questions 
for review. 


Composition Planning. By John Baker Updycke, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 344 pages. Price 
90 cents. D. Appleton Company, New York. 


Mr. Updycke has presented in textbook form a 
plea for orderliness in written and oral composition. 
He shows the value of planning in general; then 
he develops in an original, mechanical way the idea 
of running plan, informal and formal plans, para- 
graph plan, outline forms, letter plans, plans for 
narrative, description, argument, exposition, drama. 

There is little illustrative material, the student 
being expected to find examples for himself; and 
the exercises required are not so numerous as to 
be bewildering. His idea is worth trying. 

The book has also lists of faults to be avoided 
in speaking as well as in writing; for example, a 
list of mispronunciations and unidiomatic phrases 
common among high school students. 


The Golden Work Book: A School Reader. By E. 
Hersey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., professor in Yale University ; 
George Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge; Edward Lawrence Ste- 
vens, Ph.D., L.H.D., Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 338 pages. Price 55 cents. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 


This is another book of “The Golden Rule 


Series,” the aim of which is to teach morals indi- 
rectly. Stories and poems for supplementary read- 
ing in the seventh year are collected from many 
sources—from Shakespeare to Margaret Gatty. 
The book “deals with the virtues and vices peculiar 
to children of this age.” It may not be captious to 
suggest that the indirectness of the method might 
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be marred in case the pupil takes a look into the 
preface. 


Preparing for Citizenship: An Elementary in Civics. 
By William Backus Guitteau, Ph.D. Author of Govern- 
ment and Politics in the United States, Superintendent of 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. With illustrations. 286 pages. 
Price 75 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The most of our books on civics have dealt so well 
with the constitution that they have, of necessity, 
omitted the description of present practices of com- 
munity life and government. This elementary text 
reverses the emphasis. Chapter I starts the study 
with the school itself using the school city to illus- 
trate the function and manner of government. 
Some of the practical chapters are: The Protec- 
tion of the Public, Government and Industry, Gov- 
ernment of Cities, Expenses of Government, and 
Our National Ideals. One looks, sometimes in 
vain, as he reads this interesting description of the 
elements and modes of community life for refer-_ 
ences to our constitutional provisions. The ques- 
tions following each chapter will prove helpful to 
pupils and young teachers. There are well-chosen 
references for pupils and for teachers. 


New School Music Primer. By James M. McLaughlin, 
Director of Music in the Boston Public Schools; B. Harold 
Hamblin, Assistant Director of Music in the Boston 
Public Schools; and Helen A. Brick, Assistant in Music 
in the Boston Public Schools and Teacher of Methods 
in School Music in the Boston Normal School. 47 pages. 
Price 22 cents. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


The aim of this book is to place in the hands of 
the child easy material for the first steps in reading 
music. It is especially adapted to second and third 
grades, all the melodies being characterized by sim- 
plicity, tunefulness and easy progressiveness. Much 
of the material may be used, however, by first-grade 
teachers as board exercises. The primer consists of 
three parts: the first part contains material without 
skips; the second part, material with skips in the 
tonic harmony; and the third part, material with 
other very easy skips. 





Books Received 
Selected Poems of Christina G. Rossetti. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Charles Bell Burke, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Tennessee. 326 
pages. Price 25 cents. The Macmillan Company, .New 
York. 


Scenes from Pickwick. (Dickens.) In the reporting 
style of Pitman’s shorthand. 255 pages. Price 85 cents. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, New York. 


The Japanese Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus- 
trated by the author. 178 pages. Price 50 cents. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Golden Rule Series. The Golden Key. By E. 


Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., professor in Yale Univer- 
sity; George, Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, and Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Ph.D., Associate Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. 339 pages. Price 55 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 
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The Question of the Day 


The question of to-day, 
of to-morrow, and of 
every succeeding day is 


Have You Used 
Pears’ Soap? 


The Great English Complexion [Soap 


If you have not, you 
have neglected your 
duty to your skin and 
complexion. — 


If you have, you may 
feel happy, for you will 
have done the best that 
can be done for the 


Health and Beauty 
of the Skin 


“All rights secured’’ 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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Descriptive Astronomy. By Forest Ray Moulton, A.B., 
Ph.D., professor of Astronomy, the University of Chi- 
cago. 259 pages. American School of Correspondence, 
Chicago. 


Bookkeeping—Banking: Moore and Miner Series. By 
George W. Miner, Commercial Department, Westfield High 
School, Westfield, Mass. 104 pages. Price 60 cents. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 


Farm Management. By G. F. Warren, Ph.D., professor 
of Farm Management, New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University. 590 pages. $1.75. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


An Introduction to Zoology. With directions for prac- 
tical work. By Rosalie Lulham, B.Sc. With illustrations 
by G. V. Sheffield. 457 pages. $1.60 net. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


Educational Dramatics: A Handbook on the Educa- 
tional Player Method. By Emma Sheridan Fry, Director 
of the Educational Players. 69 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Moffat, Yard and Company, New York. 


The Kindergarten: Reports of the Committee of Nine- 
teen on the Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten; 
Authorized by the International Kindergarten Union. 301 
pages. Price $1.25. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Old China and Young America. By Sarah Pike Conger. 
Illustrated. 160 pages. Price 75 cents. F. G. Browne & 
Co., Chicago. 


(Additional Book Notices on page 313.) 
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Educational News 


Principal I. B. Hunter, after ten years’ service as prin- 
cipal of the Western high school, Bay City, Michigan, goes 
to Chicago University as student and instructor. 


James A. Patten, millionaire speculator, told the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, on his sixtieth birthday 
that the movement for vocational training in schools is 
all wrong. “It’s all foolishness,” said he; “teach a hun- 
dred boys to be carpenters and not ten of them will be 
carpenters in after life.” He did not compare the rela- 
tive value of carpentry and algebra as a preparation for 
any vocation. : 


E. H. Triplett, a negro teacher of Meridian, Mississippi, 
says that the two foes of the education of his race are the 
hcokworm and the bookworm. The latter “causes the 
victim to neglect to cultivate the social and spiritual 
energies,” resulting in “spiritual and social myopia.” 


At a mass meeting in Pittsburgh, May 7, an excited au- 
dience condemned Superintendent Heeter, without wait- 
ing for the findings of the investigators: The stress of 
the discussion, however, was toward making the school 
board elective. 


Carroll G. Pearse has been re-elected superintendent of 
the Milwaukee schools for a term of three years begin- 
ning July 5, at a salary of $6,000. At the same meeting 
the board authorized a survey of the city schools in a 
manner and with funds not as yet provided. 
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PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K. C. DAVIS 
of Rutgers College 

The author has had many years of 
practical experience investigating farm- 
ing problems in various parts of the 
country. In addition to this, knowing 
through his class work the needs of the 
students, he has been able to produce 
one of the most practicable and teach- 
able text-books on this subject. 


Over 300 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 





MOUTH HYGIENE 
By JOHN SAYRE MARSHALL, M.D. 


The subject of Mouth Hygiene is 
one of such vast importance to individ- 
ual and public health, intellectual prog- 
ress, and good citizenship, that it is 
hoped that the facts here gathered will 
not only prove instructive and interest- 
ing as matters of reference, but may 
be instrumental in creating greater in- 
terest in the subject of oral hygiene, 
and thus save many children from lives 
of misery caused by preventable oral 
diseases, which, if uncorrected, may 
lead to invalidism, immorality, drunk- 
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THE PRINCESS AND 
THE GOBLIN 


Simplified by 
ELIZABETH LEWIS 


This everlasting fairy tale classic has 
been simplified by Elizabeth Lewis for 
very young children and makes a very 
desirable supplementary reader. 

With six full page illustrations in 
color by Maria L. Kirk. 
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The Michigan free text-book bill provides that a list 
of all the books offered for-sale within the state, with 
the publishers’ prices attached, must be filed with the 
superintendent of public instruction. A bond must also 
be filed as a guarantee that the price list will be adhered 
to. School district officers may then purchase school books 
and resell to the public without extra charge; or, middle- 
sellers may purchase the books at the figures listed and 
resell to school districts at a 15 per cent advance in price. 


The new free text-book law in Missouri empowers each 
school district to own its text-books and furnish them free 
of charge to pupils. It grants to school districts so doing 
their pro rata of the county foreign insurance tax moneys, 
which will about maintain a free text-book system after the 
initial cost has been met. 

In the same state the age limit is reduced to five years. 
The perplexity of Kansas City in view of an additional 
4,000 children in the school excites the derision of the 
Journal of that city which says: 

“The object of the reduced age movement was not edu- 
cational. It was intended to turn the public schools into 
day nurseries to take care of small children in order to 
relieve parents of the worry and responsibility of looking 
after them.” 


In Pennsylvania the bill establishing vocational educa- 
tion for the public school system and for state reimburse- 
ment of school districts at the rate of two-thirds of the 
amount expended by them for such instruction has become 
a law by approval of Governor Tener. The administration 
is to be in the hands of local school boards and provision 
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is made that pupils of districts which do not have such 
courses may receive instructions in another district under 
certain conditions. No district may receive more than 
$5,000 a year. 


Z. C. Thornburg has been elected superintendent of the 
Des Moines schools. by a close vote, and in spite of a de- 
termined opposition. 


The new school law in Iowa increases the salary of 
the state superintendent of schools from $2,200 to $4,000, 
at which figure he will probably look as large as the 
city superintendents. He is hereafter to be appointed by 
the governor. 


One of the features of interest in the new Indiana school 
code is that a county may employ an agent for vocational 
work at a salary not exceeding two thousand dollars. of 
which the state will pay one-half. This agent is the joint 
choice of Purdue University, the county board of educa- 
tion and the state board of education. 


The outcropping all over the country of the Bible ques- 
tion has been noted. In one place it is to put the Bible 
in, in another it is to put it out. Similarly widespread 
are eruptions over dancing in the schools. In Tuscola, 
Illinois, the election of board members hinged directly on 
a case of the suspension of high school pupils for danc- 
ing. The candidates were for dancing or against dancing. 
Automobiles gathered the voters. Women voted in un- 
precedented numbers; they were for dancing. Dancing 
won. 
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See the Panama Canal 
Before the Water Is Let In 


Every patriotic School Teacher 
should see the greatest of engineer- 
ing feats, sometimes referred. to as 
the eighth wonder of the world. 

This year, we are told, will wit- 
ness the opening of the Canal. 
Therefore, NOW is the time to go 
while Culebra Cut, the Giant Locks 
at Gatun and Pedro Miguel are ex- 
posed to the view of the tourist. 

The way to go is on one of 
our big, new, air-cooled steamers, 
specially built for tropical travel, 
sailing from New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. Summer 
climate at the Zone is delightfully 
cool and even. Average summer 
temperature at Colon on the At- 
lantic 84 degrees; on the Pacific 
side 74 degrees. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
MAY TO OCTOBER 


22-day cruise, including Jamaica, Panama 
Canal and Colombian ports, $110 and up; 
24-day cruise including Jamaica, Panama 
Canal and Costa Rica, $115 and up. Spe- 
cial 17-day cruises out of New Orleans 
every Wednesday and Saturday, $75 and 
up. Our booklet tells the whole story. 
Send for a copy today. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
Long Whart 
Boston 


17 Battery Place : 630 Common Street 
New York New Orleans 








| have outgrown both kinds of segregation. 


THE RECONSTITUTION OF EDUCATION- 
AL THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By William E. Chancellor 

We are in the presence of no mere reform or re- 
construction of educational theory and of educa- 
tional practice. What is going on is a renewal of 
the philosophy, a rejection of old theory and a dis- 
covery of a new theory, a turning away from old 
practices and a turning to new practices. Former 
principles are seen to be superficial and insufficient. 

Men used to say that the world was made of 
four elements—earth, air, fire and water. This 
was an advance upon former knowledge. Then 
some seventy-eight elements were isolated and rec- 
ognized. Now we have the theory of ions and elec- 
trons. 

In the same way we are growing in educational 
knowledge. Time was when we talked of memory, 
of judgment, of instincts, of habits. We are out of 
and beyond these ancient and obsolescent, if not 
fully obsolete, terms. 

First, men separated youth by sex and by caste. 
Girls were supposed to be non-educable, despite 
Sappho, Aspasid, Cleopatra and Semiramis. Most 
slave boys were also non-educable. Gradually we 
And 
though we still have schools in which boys and girls 
are taught in separate classes, still we separate them 
by no means upon the ground that boys are superior 
and girls inferior. 

Next, we made our gradings upon the basis of 
age. We assumed that a five- year-old mind was in- 
ferior to a seven-year-old mind; and so on all the 
way up. Then the stubborn fact of puberty got in 
our way. We found that some boys were pubescent 
at ten years of age and others not until sixteen; 
girls likewise. We found that a child of ten might 
have intellectual powers and moral energy for 
schooling far beyond a physically well-developed 
adolescent of seventeen. This fact was a stumbling 
block in all educational practice. 

Then we set up a standard of school proficiency. 
We discovered that ideas function, that they have 
digestive power ; that, in a sense, mind is a stomach 
of ideas for other ideas. One cannot know this 
truth until he first knows some other truth or has 
some special skill. It is of no use to try to teach 
percentage and interest to one who does not yet 
know the simple computation of numbers. We have 
not fully mastered this discovery even yet. 

Nevertheless, we have gone on from school and 
college organization according to caste, according to 
sex, according to age, according to school pro- 
ficiency and “marks” until we have come to another 
discovery. Man is not merely an animal-with-mind, 
—that is, with capacity to form a body of ideas. 
He is an animal per se, that is, a physical organ- 
ism; in a sense, a machine also. 

Consequently, we have taken to looking into his 
mechanism in order in part to understand the ma- 
chinery of his organs and his systems. 

Thought, we assume, is inconceivably fast and 
large, and has no measurable time-rate or field. But 
the registry of thought in brain, in other nerves, and 
in muscles takes time, measurable time. It takes 
one amount of time in one physiopsychical structure 
and another amount in another structure. The 
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animals all differ in time-rates, and men differ 
among themselves. 

There is, for example, a pedal-motor time-rate. 
One boy walks naturally three or four times as fast 
as another boy. There are also normal manual- 
motor and vocal-motor time-rates. Teachers must 
reckon with these facts. John has a different meta- 
bolism from Joseph. This time-rate is one of the 
many ways in which it displays itself. 

There is also, for example, a normal amount of 
force developed. One boy writes a black line, an- 
other a light line, naturally. This difference in force 
shows itself in many ways,—voice included. 

Then there is a vast difference in the continuity 
with which this force develops. One boy is nat- 
urally persistent, another discontinuous, easily 
fatigued. 

There is a very great difference in formal motor 
control. One person is graceful, accurate, regular. 
Others are different in many ways and degrees. 
This also is physiopsychical. 

Some have auditory-tracts highly responsive, but 
are weak in the optical tracts. Here we have four 
recognizably distinct varieties. 

Many other items might be specified; but enough 
is before us to show that we have established a new 
point of view, which is the power of the pupil to go 
forward. This is not school-attainment or pro- 
ficiency. It is not wholly native ability but it is 
native plus acquired talent and skill. 

This point of view is revolutionizing the grada- 
tion of pupils. We have kept out of high school 
and turned loose upon the street or into unskilled 
labor millions of children every year because we 
considered not power to go forward but past pro- 
ficiency. In one case in four, these are not the same 
things but disparate. Teachers, therefore, have de- 
frauded the world, honestly but ignorantly, of a deal 
of slow, powerful, for the time usually awkward 
power. 

There is also another point of view that is work- 
ing the destruction of old theory and practice. We 
have used the word, but we have not thought and 
lived the truth. The word is interest. We have 
been so afraid of caste and even of class that we 
have tried to educate all alike to be good readers, 
good talkers, store clerks, and.perhaps bookkeepers. 
A few pupils of regulated and quick talent we have 
passed up to high school and on to college. But we 
have failed to see that class and even caste are nat- 
ural ; they simply are not inherited from the class or 
caste of the parents. Yet one boy is born to be a 
mechanic, another a farmer, another a lawyer. Each 
has a true fate in some class. He will be happiest 
and most successful in the fate to which he was 
born. And how shall we know it? In two ways, by 
his manifest interest in the case of each boy and of 
each girl; and by affording in school a great variety 
of test opportunities. 

The uniform school is going ; the universal school 
is coming. . 

Our aim is now to help each pupil realize his own 
nature,—to educate each to his norm within the rea- 
sonable limits of the public cost. It is an aim that 
proceeds from a new physiopsychical science and 
from a new social science. These are putting the 
old school under crossfire; and its end is near. 
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What You 


Most Need 


Now, for tired feelings, bad blood, etc., is 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Gives great relief in Scrofula, Eczema, 
Humors, Rheumatism, Catarrh and in 
stomach, liver and kidney diseases. 








HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educa- 
tional Scientific apgsenaes for all subjects, Laboratory 
Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Magnifiers, Dissecting 
Balances, 
Wheels and Discs, 
Thermometers, Baro me 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, M 

ire, 


Supplies, Milk and 
Microsco 


Weights: Measures, 
Protractors, Color 


Electric Bells, all kinds of 


Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Appara’ 

Glassware, etc, by sending for our illustrated Cat- 

@logue containing over 1.400 articles for schooi use, 
’CuHicaco APPARATUS ComPany, CHICAGO, ILL. 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut 
27th year. Educational, medicinal, recreative 
gymnastics, fitting for teaching physical train- 
Dormitories, boat- 
house and athletic field owned by the school. 
Summer session. Catalogue on request. 


ing and playground work. 





WE WANT 


We want a few alert, energetic and 
successful schoolmen and women to rep- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


resent us in New York and adjoining | 


states in our 
Normal School 


Before planning your summer work 
definitely you certainly owe it to yourself 
to investigate our proposition which is 
extended only to ambitious, progressive 
schoolmen and women. The opportunity 
afforded is unusual and unequalled, the 


Extension Work 


work is pleasurable and profitable, and | 
the connection permanent, if you wish. | 


Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., 





University of Maine 


SUMMER TERM 
July 7th to August 15th 


Courses are offered cover- 
ing graduate, undergraduate 
and college preparatory work. 
Courses are also offered for 
For circulars ad- 


teachers. 


Inquiring Son—Papa, what is 
reason? ‘ 

Fond Parent—Reason, my 
boy, is that which enables a 
man to determine what is right. 

Inquiring Son—And what is 
instinct? 

Fond Parent—Instinct is that 
which tells a woman she is 
right, whether she is or not.— 
Tit-Bits. 


He was subject to fainting 
spells, and before starting out 
he wrote this note, which he 
pinned to his shirt: 

To the Doctor: If I fall on 
the street and am taken to the 
hospital do not operate. My 
appendix has been removed 
twice already.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


I was astonished some weeks 
ago while visiting schools in 
Mendocino county to learn that 
the rainfall per year at Brans- 
comb reaches sometimes nearly 
130 inches per year. Think of 
eleven feet of water over all the 
land! The lowest record in the 
last ten years is 55 inches in 
1905. 

There is another place in 
Santa Cruz county which has 
an extraordinary rainfall. Both 
these spots are in the redwood 
forests. Ask the geography 
class whether the redwoods are 
the cause or the effect of the 
rainfall. — Superintendent Hy- 
att in Western Journal of Edu- 
cation. - 


If you have enjoyed this num- 


| ber, send us the names of ten 
| personal friends to whom we may 


dress President ROBERT J. | 


ALEY, Orono, Maine. 








If money talks, 


As some folks tell, 


To most of us 


It says “Farewell.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Z. C. Thornburg has _ been 
elected superintendent of schools 
at Des Moines by a vote of four 
to three, after one of the most 
exciting contests in the history 
of American cities. He was for- 
merly supervisor of the gram- 
mar grades. 


During the last week of 


| April the International Kinder- 


garten Union held a convention 
at Washington (District of Co- 
Tumbia). The union now has 
twelve thousand members, 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers 
of 


Chemicals 
Chemical Apparatus 
Physical Apparatus 
Scientific Instruments 





| Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 








University of Virginia 
Summer School 


Edwin A. Alderman, President 
June 24, August 7, 1913 


The most beautiful group of Aca- 
demic Buildings in this country. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Attendance 1350 
from 34 states. A working school each 
course leading to definite credit. 

University and college credit for 
teachers and students. Courses for 
college entrance. Professional certifi- 
cate credit for High School Teachers, 
Grammar Grade Teachers, and for 
Primary Teachers. Strong Department 
for Kindergarten and Elementary Teach- 
ers Courses in manual Arts, House- 
hold Arts and Agriculture. Course in 
Montessori methods. 

Tuition low. Room and board rea- 
sonable. Special reduced railroad rates. 
For illustration folder and official an- 
nouncement, write to 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
University, Virginia 











HORTHAN 
ee Oo 


Not a new system, but 
a new method of teaching 
the two standards—Benn 
Pitman and Graham. 
If you want a simple and thoroly practica 
text-book on these systems, investigate BARNES’ 
PRACTICAL COURSE IN SHORTHAND. It 
is easy to teach and easy to learn, and will sim- 
plify your work as well as that of your pupils. 
“It enables us to accomplish in ten weeks 
what formerly required sixteen,”—The Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Senator Tillman’s stenographer, Mr, ©. G. 
Wyche, is a Barnes writer, and prepared for his 
work in but little over two months. 
Mr. Walter Pridemore, Official Reporter, com- 
mends Barnes’ Brief Graham because the work 
is based on a thoro knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples, and not on a “head full of word signs.” 
A {ces paper-bound copy will be sent to any 
shorthand teacher. Specify which system is de- 












sired, and mention name of school. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Continued from page 308) 
Jataka Tales: Retold by, Ellen C. Babbitt. With illus- 
trations by Ellsworth Young. 92 pages. Price 40 cents. 
Century Company, New York. 


..Miindliche und schriftliche Ubungen. Ein Elementar . 


buch fiir den deutschen Aufsatzunterricht nach der directen 
Methode. Vom Bruno Boezinger, Ph.D. 138 pages. Price 
75 cents. Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
{ 
Coe’s Founders of Our Country. By Fanny E. Coe, 
teacher in the Boston Normal School; author of Coe’s 
School Readers, etc. Cloth, 12mo, 320 pages, illustrated. 
Price 50 cents. American Book Company, New York. 


Elements of Latin. By Barry C. Smith, B.B. (Yale), 
the Browning School, New York. 360 pages. Price $1.00. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 


The Atmosphere. The Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature. By A. J. Berry, M.A., Lecturer in Chem- 
istry at Downing College. 146 pages. Price 40 cents. 


The Earth: Its Shape, Size, Weight and Spin. The 
Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. By J. H. 
Poynting, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Mason Profes- 
sor of Physics in the University of Birmingham. 141 
pages. Price 40 cents. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Noted Pennsylvanians. By Walter Lefferts. Supervis- 
ing Principal, Thomas G. Morton School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 252 pages. Price 60 cents. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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The Moral Education of School Children. By Charles 
Keen Taylor, M.A., Assistant in Psychology, University 
of Pennsylvania. 77 pages. Price 75 cents. Charles K. 
Taylor, Mermaid Lane and Navahoe street, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Primer of Physiology. New-World Health Series. 
Book III. By John W. Ritchie, Professor of Biology, Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Illustrated by Earl Horter and 
Hermann Heyer. 250 pages. Price 60 cents. World Book 
Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson. 


In the interest of delegates, who will attend the con- 
vention of the National Educational Association at Salt 
Lake City, July 5-12, the passenger department of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad has just issued a hand- 
somely illustrated folder descriptive of the many attrac- 
tions in and around Salt Lake City, as well as the noted 
scenic points en route through the Rocky Mountains. The 
folder contains a practical street map of the city and 
is abundantly illustrated. 


Perhaps, the most beautifully located city in this coun- 
try is Astoria, Oregon, at the mouth of the Columbia 
river. A magnificent new high school stands high upon 
the hillside overlooking river and ocean. I. G. Imel is 
superintendent of schools. 


Sylvanus L. Heeter, superintendent of Pittsburgh’s pub- 
lic schools, was found guilty by an investigating com- 
mittee of “making improper advances and taking unwar- 
ranted liberties” with three women and was suspended.— 
The World, June 3. 


Bind Your 


SCHOOL JOURNALS 


In Permanent Book Form 


“It is more simple than filing papers” 


The SCHOOL JOURNAL is full of valuable information, educational discussions and data worth sav- 
ing for future reference, and here is a systematic way of preserving them. 


THE “BIG BEN” BINDER 


preserves them’ in permanent Book Form. This binder is handsome, durable and convenient. It opens 
flat like a regularly bound book and is bound in cloth with the name SCHOOL JOURNAL stamped 


in gold on the back and front. 
You will want to preserve the educational serial, “My Diary,” which began with the January issue. 
Your SCHOOL JOURNAL can now become an important part of your library. By making special 
arrangements with the manufacturers, we are able to furnish them to you post-paid for 

ONLY $1.00 EACH 
The SCHOOL JOURNAL bound in this binder will make a handsome addition to your library table. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, one year. .. $1.25 


BIG BEN BINDER 


Both for $1.50 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, two years. .$2.50 
BIG BEN BINDER 3 


Both for $2.50 


This binder holds two years’ subscription to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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31 EAST 27TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Little Marie was sitting on 
her grandfather’s knee one 
day, and, after looking at him 
intently for a time, she said: 
“Grandpa, was you in the ark?” 

“Certainly not, my dear,” an- 
swered the astonished old gen- 
tleman. 

“Then,” continued the little 
information seeker, “why wasn’t 
you drowned?”—San Francisco 
Star. 


During the first week of May 
all the Georgia county school 
superintendents, together with 
many members of the county 
boards of school directors, held 
a convention at Atlanta. 


Superior, Wis., will have 
school gardening this summer 
under the direction of the board 


of education with a special su- 
pervisor. 


Muncie, Ind., is to have a new 
high school costing $200,000. 
It will have a suite of rooms to 
show how good housekeeping is 
carried on; a gymnasium with 
shower baths; music rooms, and 
an art hall. Best of all, it will 
be strictly fireproof and panic- 
proof. 


The Mobile, Ala., board voted 
to abolish kindergartens and at 
the next meeting rescinded the 
vote. Such is the power of 
public opinion. 


In Indiana, teachers who de- 
sire salary increases must take 
examinations every three years. 


With an appropriation of 
$2,500, the board of education 





FREE! FREE! FREE! 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST 


For thirty days, the Carnegie College will 
mail to any reader of the Sc hool Journal abso- 
lutely free of cost, a list of “500 QUESTIONS” 
on any of the following branches: 


Agriculture 
U. S. Histo 
Theory and Prac. 
Physiology 
Letter Writing 
Civ. Gov. 
Domestic Science 
merican Lit. 
English Lit. 
English Grammar 


Civil Service Manual 
FREE 
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Dr. Galbreath, Pres. 
Carnegie College 


‘These ‘Questions’? will eive you a 
good idea of our method of teaching 
by mail. We will send to you one 
list of “Questions” FREE: Write for it today. 

We also sell all makes of Type-writers at only $3.00 per 
mouth; write for prices and terms. 


What will you do in vacation? Why not tend at 
ome? We will instruct you > mail. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


FILE YOUR APPLICATION NOW. Commencing April 
Ist, we will grant to the first 1000 students, making applica- 
tion, “Free Tuition Scholarships’’ in the following courses 
taught by mail; 

Normal Penmanship 
High School Type-writing 


Book-keeping 
Agriculture 


Profexsional Shorthand Civil Service 
Poultry Domestic Science Drawing 
Kngineering Law Real Estate 
All applications for“Free Tuition’? must be filed by July ist. 
The tuition is absolutely FREE. The Matriculation Fee 


is $5.00. 


Subscribe for NEW EDUCATION 
A 60-PAGE EDUCATIONAL PAPER 
Trial subscription for 6 months only 25c. USE COUPON 
BELOW. Mark it and send it to the College at once, 


Carnegie College, Office No. 47, Rogers, Ohio. 

Sire:—Enclosed find 25c in stamps for 6 months’ snbecrip- 
tion to New Education. Mail to me FREE OF COST the ‘500 
Questions” on the branch marked with an X above; your 60- 
page Bulletin; prices and terms on type-writers; and your 
“Free Tuition Scholarship” for my consideration. 

Iam marking with an X in the ad above the course that 
May interest me 
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of Chicago has begun under its 
own direction an investigation 
into the efficiency of its own 
schools from the financial point 
of view. 








SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER 


DISCOVERY AND COLONIZATION. 
The Churchman, New York: 
The Academy, London, Eng.: 

COLONIAL UNION. (Vol. II.) by W. E. Chancellor 
The Press, Philadelphia: “From every point of view, very satisfactory.” 


“This work is characterized by a sturdy common sense that 
inspires confidence. The brief biographies display a surpassing knowledge of human nature.” 


SCHOOL JOURNAL ....... 


The Congregationalist, Boston: 


By special arrangements with the publishers, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York City, and in 
consideration of the advertising, we are in a position to offer all three for 83.268 until May 1, 1913. 


Address The SCHOOL JOURNAL PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 


SAVE $5.00 


(Volume I.) by W. E. Chancellor........ aeswisae mee $3.50 
“A cautious and painstaking digest.” 
“This is history written by one who knows the life of the world. 
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